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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


The centre of the strike cyclone shifted at the close 
of last week from London to Liverpool. After the im- 
perfect settlement of the dock strike sectional strikes 
of railwaymen in almost every town in England from 
London downwards seemed to point to a gathering of 
the wild elements into one mad outburst of a general 
railway strike. The expected happened; and at Liver- 
pool on Tuesday a meeting of delegates representing the 
Amalgamated Society of Railway Servants, the Locomo- 
tive Engineers, the Signalmen and Pointsmen, and the 
General Railway Workers’ Union issued a startlingly 
peremptory ultimatum to the railway companies that 
unless they decided within twenty-four hours to meet 
the representatives of the societies to negotiate a settle- 
ment affecting all grades, there would be a national rail- 


way stoppage. 


At this point the Board of Trade intervened with invi- 
tations to both sides to confer with the Board separately. 
They were accepted, and on Wednesday and Thursday 
the conferences took place: the representatives of the 
companies having held a preliminary meeting and 
resolved that they would not enter into the negotiations 
demanded by the men. This reply rigidly adhered to 
would bring the men’s ultimatum into action. But this 
time the companies are not open to any criticism for not 
negotiating with the men. The agreement made at 
the Board of Trade in 1907 at the men’s own desire has 
still three years to run. 
is to tear up this agreement and use the Board of Trade 
again to get better terms. They are repudiating this 
agreement as they have so many others their own 
leaders have made for them. They reject the Govern- 
ment’s offer of a Royal Commission and start a general 
strike with the whole feeling of the country against 
them. 


What they want to do now | 


What is the exact object of Government intervention 
in strikes? The old idea was that the State was there to 
see fair play and to prevent the parties to the dispute 
from inflicting personal damage on one another. That 
obsolete Liberal, Sir William Byles, still accepts this 


theory, and is accordingly justified in suggesting that. 


the presence of soldiers has had a provocative effect 
on the strikers, and that the State has thus intervened 
in the wrong way. Sir William may be right or he may 
be wrong, but the point is one which would never suggest 
itself to a social student of a more modern school. In 
the modern view the State interferes for the sake of the 
public. It is in the interests of the general community 
that troops are called in, and, as long as the numbers of 
the troops are adequate to their task, the views of the 
strikers about. their presence are quite irrelevant. 
We English never think very logically, and we 
have concealed the change of public opinion in this 
matter by adroit use of vague phrases about the main- 
tenance of public order. 


In fact the stoppage of the railway passenger traffic _ 


of the whole country would not necessarily involve any 
menace to the public order. So long as food were 
allowed to come through, order would be maintained. 
But no Government nowadays could tolerate a strike of 
this character. Every available means, civil or mili- 
tary, would be employed in the interests not of public 
order, but of public convenience. If this point is once 
clearly grasped, the statements of men like Mr. Lans- 
bury lose all cogency. He may be right in saying that 
the police dispersed a meeting of dock workers. But 
if the dock workers so far upset the public convenience 
as to allow food to rot on the wharves, they can only 
expect that the police, who are the servants of. the 
public, will disturb the dockers’ convenience in turn. A 
good deal of ill-feeling might be saved if labour leaders 
would clearly grasp the fact that only very limited 
toleration can be extended to strikes nowadays. Prob- 
ably the Home Office circular has misled them. It was 
far too respectful to the old-fashioned view. 


The troops are to help maintain the railway service, 
if need be, though how is not stated. The Engineers 
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will be able to work trains, and no doubt there are a 
certain number of ex-railway men among the other 
arms, but at best the supply will fall far short of the 
demand which would result from a general stoppage. 
In France they manage things better. The system olf 
Universal Service enables the Government to control 
all labour as soon as its agitations affect the public. 
M. Pataud, for example, played tricks with the Paris 
electric light. M. Clemenceau at last called up his 
engineer reservists, and M. Pataud’s power was broken. 
He has now, we believe, sunk so low as to be writing 
popular plays for a living. M. Briand, when faced 
with a railway strike, carried out the same policy on a 
larger scale. The men obeyed his summons, realising 
that, when employed by the Government, they were 
working for the public, net for the shareholders. 
Partly, too, no doubt they realised what breaking 
military law means. Universal Service had given them 
their needed lesson in social solidarity. Compulsory 
service will have to teach us the same. 


The Labour Party are in hard case as to the 
strikes. Their busyness in general politics, and 
alliance with the Liberals for party objects, seem 
to have cut them off from real connection with and 
knowledge of, the Labour movement. They seem 
t» have known no more than other people about the 
dock strike, and the railway strike has equally surprised 
them. These‘disturbances show that the movement is 
out of the control of those who have hitherto been 
thought authoritative leaders. The chief society of the 
railwaymen, which Mr. Bell formerly directed, has only 
been dragged in at the last moment to give the strike 
a responsible air. It is Messrs. Tillett and Mann and 
aspiring champions of their class, outbidding the Labour 
Party, in natural envy of their Parliamentary dignities, 
who are at the back of the general revolt. This may 
in a sense be to the credit of the Labour Party. They 
escape responsibility for such scenes as those of Liver- 
pool; but it is at the cost of their influence and power. 
They are trying to recover themselves by declamation in 
Parliament against the employment of soldiers and the 
protection of the railway companies ; feeble and belated 
demonstration to mask their real position. 

At a time of constitutional crisis it is a great thing 
to know that there is still some respect for the pro- 
prieties. Lord Rosebery has most happily reminded 
us of the state of mind of some anti-Czsarian Senator. 
He may be disregarded now, but he will see to it that 
posterity does him justice. Accordingly Lord Rosebery 
has arranged for his protest against the Parliament 
Bill to be recorded in the journals of the House of 
Lords, which are, of course, open for all men to see. 
Lord Rosebery dissents from the Bill for ten separate 
reasons, whose collective force was not sufficient to 
prevent him from voting for it. Still they are very 
good reasons, and amount to a proof that the House of 
Lords has been reduced to asham. But Lord Rosebery 
need not have troubled to convince posterity of the 
point. Posterity will see it for itself. The person to 
convince was the living voter, and the way to awaken 
him was to make the Government do its dirty work. 
Lord Rosebery shrank from this—and protested. How 
like him ! 


It is reported with considerable detail that Lord 
Curzon was actively canvassing Unionist Peers on the 
day of the division on the Parliament Bill to vote with 
the Government. We decline absolutely to believe this ; 
Lord Curzon is not capable of it. But the report is 
going about, and we mention it that Lord Curzon may 
deny it and so stop its spreading. Silence will not kill 
a slander, as we at any rate regard it, of this kind. By 
the way, the ‘‘Times’”’ says that Lord Lansdowne 
would have resigned the leadership of the party in the 
Lords the next morning had the Government been 
beaten. So the thirty Unionist ‘‘rats’’ saved Lord 
Lansdowne. The point is, does he regard these as 


following his leadership? If yes, how about his pro- 
nouncement as to voting with the Government? If no, 
why did he not resign? But maybe he never thought 
of resigning either way. 


Mr. Lloyd George in the House on Wednesday cited 
a passage from an article (‘‘ After the Wreck ’’) in the 
Saturpay last week to show that the strike rioters’ 
disregard of law and order was merely symptomatic 
of a temper widespread at this moment. We, he 
argues, are in the same case with the strikers because 
we said frankly that it may be necessary in the end to 
appeal to force to stop the Radical attack on the Con- 
stitution and all that it implies. We were referring 
to civil war. But avowed resort to arms, the admitted 
substitution of a régime of force for policy, is a different 
thing from violating public -order while claiming to 
remain under the orderly dispensation. As for breach of 
legality, like that of the passive resisters, it may or may 
not be justifiable, but they whose consciences bid them 
take to it must do so at their own risk. 


Sir Gilbert Parker would do well to explain his 
speech on Mr. Joynson Hicks’ copyright amendment. 
The American law requires two copies of every book 
written in English and published out of America to be 
set up in the United States to get copyright protection 
there. To meet this obvious hardship on British 
printers Mr. Jovnson Hicks proposed a similar require- 
ment here as to American This is plainly in 
accord with Tariff Reform doctrine. Sir Gilbert Parker 
is a great Tariff Reformer—member of the League’s 
Executive, we believe—and he gets up and condemns 
Mr. Joynson Hicks’ proposal and applauds the Solicitor- 
General’s speech, which was all rigid Free Trade 
doctrine. Is Sir Gilbert Parker throwing over “ Re- 
taliation *’ as a Tariff Reform plank ? 


books. 


Two hundred and fortv-one Members of the House 
of Commons on Monday voted themselves £400 a year 
each and forced it on a hundred and twenty-eight un- 
The Labour Members of course voted for 
But for them there would. have been 
Still they 


willing ones. 
the Resolution. 
neither 4.300 nor 4,400 a year for Members. 


are not satisfied; besides this they mean to make 
trade unionists liable to contribute. They hold the 
Government to repealing the Osborne Judgment. The 


country now becomes an annual subscriber to Trade 
Union funds. The Government is greatly addicted to 
Resolutions when it is looking after the party—to 
irresolutions in other cases. Mr. Lloyd George artfully 
defended Resolution instead of Bill by suggesting the 
Opposition might refuse to renew it when they were a 
majority. Well, this may be useful. Sir Rufus Isaacs 
was not ready to answer Mr. Healy, who took the point 
that under the Resolution a Member's salary might be 
attachable for debt. Possibly the country may yet find 
itself paying Members’ private debts as well as Trade 
Union subscriptions. | The Parliamentary casuistry of 
Mr. Emmott prevented Mr. Cave’s motion being put. 
Think of the egoism of a Liberal Member of Parliament 
who in voting himself 4400 argues that he is doing it 
in the public interest, not his own ! 


When Mr. Edward Ponderevo, of ‘‘ Tono-Bungay ”’ 
notoriety, entered the dining-room of the National 
Liberal Club and whispered to his nephew ‘“ This is all 
right, George ’’, the author hints that it was the 
‘‘ impressive portraits of Liberal statesmen and heroes ”’ 
which chiefly awed him. To this gallery has been added 
this week a portrait of Lord Carrington, and the unveil- 
ing was made the occasion of after-luncheon speeches. 
Something was said about Lord Carrington, but hardly 
enough to show why his portrait should be set to over- 
awe our Ponderevos; but chiefly the lunchers gloated 
over the ‘* victory ’’ in the matter of the Parliament Bill. 
This is the National Liberal way of honouring their 
President, Lord Carrington. Mr. Birrell, in the chair 


vice the Premier (egrotat), said that the Government 
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would bring ina Home Rule Bill next year : we suppose 
he assumes his own party will still be in power next year. 


If confidence means victory Mr. rden’s triumph 
in the Canadian elections is assured. To what 
extent the shifting of population at this harvest 
season will affect the voting it is impossible to 
say; unfortunately it seems likely to deprive the 
Conservatives of strength in the East without com- 
pensation in the West. Sir Wilfrid Laurier may have 
counted on this in going to the country at a most incon- 
venient period. It is not without significance that the 
Prime Minister should be keen to make it clear—a diffi- 
cult task—that British preference is safe, and may be 
made safer still if the British people should at any time 
decide to change their fiscal policy. That is a quite 
characteristic wobble on the part of Sir Wilfrid Laurier, 
who has so often said Canada wants nothing in return. 
What do his Radical friends in Downing Street say to 
this offer? 


The black versus white problem in most sinister 
forms has cropped up this week in South Africa, in 
Pennsylvania and in Wales. The acquittal of Mr. 
Lewis, charged with the murder of a Kaffir in Rhodesia, 
is not in pari materia, as lawyers say, with the ghastly 


outrage reported from America. Mr. Lewis shot a 
for an offence against white girls. The 
others burnt alive a sick wretch who had mur- 
dered a Pennsylvanian policeman. When the white 


man takes to lynching the black, he shows himself 
more barbarous than the race to which his victim be- 
longs. The racial conflict has unfortunately been in evi- 
dence at Cardiff. Four hundred negroes, British sub- 
jects, who were brought to Cardiff on British ships 
are starving and do not understand why the services of 
Greeks and Italians are preferred to their own. If the 
spark which started the riots was provided by a ship’s 
officer who said *‘ No nigger for me’’, public sympathy 
will be with the blacks. 


Exactly a fortnight after the deaths of Bishop Paget 
and Dr. Gregory, the Church has lost the Bishop of 
Salisbury, at the age of sixty-eight. But the loss falls 
equally severely on scholarship and sacred learning. 
Bishop Wordsworth was the one English prelate who 
had a European reputation, and as represented by him 
it might truly be said again ‘* Clerus Anglicanus stupor 
mundi’’. Nor was he satisfied till he had stirred up 
the most obscure incumbent or curate of his rural dio- 
cese to studious habits. The curious thing about so 
massive an intellect was its versatility. Whether he 
were engaged on the gigantic task of revising the 
Vulgate, mastering Swedish language and literature in 
nine months with a view to a history of the Church of 
Sweden, writing on the seals of the Bishops of Sarum 
or the Roman conquest of South Britain, there was 
always the same amazing erudition and mastery of 
detail. Perhaps that voracity for detailed knowledge, 
wholly without superficiality as it was, was a 
certain weakness. He knew too much, and was apt to 
lose sight of broad principles in following the ignis 
fatuus of some ‘‘ fact ’’. People complained that they 
never felt sure what he might or might not say. 


Orthodox, but not Tractarian, and resembling oniy 
his father in an extreme tenderness for Continental fancy 
religions of an anti-papal character, Bishop John 
Wordsworth’s learned candour and honesty did two 
great services to Anglican ceremonialism. He was one 
of the five assessors at the Lincoln trial, and the liturgical 
knowledge of himself and Stubbs really determined 
the issue. More recently, the Convocation report, 
practically. written by the Bishop of Salisbury, on the 
Ornaments Rubric has settled for ever the lawfulness 
under the rubric of Eucharistic vestments. The Greek 


and Latin of the Archbishops’ Encyclical on Anglican 
Orders, in reply to ‘‘ our venerable Brother the Pope’’, 
were from his pen, and he wrote treatises in Latin and 
Bishop Wordsworth was 


French on the same subject. 


a man of large ideas, one of them being that a bishop 
ought, as in the Middle Ages, to be a founder, and he 
devoted several thousand pounds to the foundation of 
the Schola Episcopi at Salisbury. This was part of the 
immense effort made by him soon after his consecration 
to save the children of Salisbury from Boardschoolism, 
which was done at a cost of £20,000. Soon after, a 
like sum had to be raised for the preservation of the 
matchless spire. Wholly unversed in the arts of popu- 
larity, and with some anfractuosities, he won from all 
who knew him an extraordinary affection and respect. 
He never addressed anything to the gallery. 


If Wordsworth was  Anglicanissimus, Cardinal 
Moran, who died the same day at Sydney, was the typi- 
cal Irish prelate of the nineteenth century, a politician, 
a fighting ecclesiastic—as in the famous O'Keefe case 
—and intensely Hibernian, promoting in every possible 
way the study of native antiquities and history. He 
said he wished to ‘‘ make the Irish language a power- 
ful agency in support of the Parliamentary party ”’. 
And yet he failed to become Archbishop of Dublin 
through being discovered to be persona grata to the 
English Government, who, for some reason or another, 
thought him a safe man and not much of a Nationalist. 
Downing Street had secretly, through Sir George 
Errington, recommended Moran on this ground to Pio 
Nono. But William O’Brien got hold of a letter from 
Errington to Lord Granville, in which he spoke of 
keeping the Vatican in good humour, published it in 
‘* United Ireland’’ and read it dramatically in the 
Commons. Walsh the Nationalist became Arch- 
bishop. And so ended the last attempt of a British 
Government at diplomatic relations with Rome. 


Josef Israels approached Rembrandt, his ideal artist, 
more closely than any other modern painter. His por- 
traits, which, compared with his genre, are few, reveal 
a depth of sympathy and thought unparalleled in our 
time. Such is the content of ‘* One of God’s Chosen 
People ’’, now dominating the portraiture at the Royal 
Scottish Academy. Rembrandt, himself a Christian, 
painted Jews with all-embracing knowledge; his wide 
humanity pierced all sectarian and racial differences. 
Israels, one of the rare instances of a great Jew artist, 
naturally saw his member of ‘* God’s Elect ’’ more sub- 
jectively and particularly. His influence on modern 
painting has been marked; the obvious and weaker 
aspect of his art inevitably has been seized on and 
popularised, even as of old Rembrandt’s followers could 
reproduce no more than the surface of his art. 


Of the several petitions which have been in their pre- 
liminary stage before the Lords’ Committee for Privi- 
leges lately two promise to be of exceptional interest. 
The Duke of Atholl seeks to have called out of abeyance 
the Eardom of Oxford granted in 1156 to his famous 
ancestor Aubrey de Vere, the second Lord Great 
Chamberlain. This earldom, it is alleged, fell into 
abeyance in the year 1526. Whether earldoms can fall 
into abeyance was hotly contested in the Norfolk Peer- 
age case of 1907, but left undecided, as the judgment 
went off on some other point. The Duke will also be 
remembered as a claimant for the Lord Great Chamber- 
lainship before King Edward VII.’s Coronation Court 
of Claims. The barony of Latymer, which Mr. Francis 
Coutts petitions to have called out of abcyance, was 
granted to a Nevill—one of the famous ‘* king-maker ” 
family—by King Henry VI. in 1432, and would entitle 
its possessor to a place and precedence among the first 
ten barons of to-day. The preparation of these cases 
takes many months, and it seems improbable that they 
will be ready for final hearing until the spring of next 
year. Should the Duke of Atholl succeed in his claim, 
he will hold an earldom created more than a hundred 
years before the first complete English Parliament was 
called together. 


Our Railways may fail us; but let us recollect that. 
we still have the Roads. We even have a permanent 
Roads Commission, though more than one member of 
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Parliament on Tuesday testified that the bushel under 
which it works is extremely opaque. The Roads Board, 
however, is but a child in its second year. A series of 
criticisms from the member for Wilton drew a statement 
from Sir C. D. Rose that the Board’s income was but a 
million, while the demands for local *‘ grants in aid ”’ 
amounted last year to seven and a half millions. Mr. 
Tim Healy remarked that there was not a road in Ireland 
approaching any of the roads within a shilling cab-fare 
of the House of Commons ; but surely the Irish Channel 
prevents any such approach. And, of course, the 
motorists asked for loop-roads to enable them to avoid 
villages. They might as well motor at Brooklands ; 
‘they never would be missed ’’—by the villagers, at 
least, whose chickens and children might thus reach 
maturity. 


The old horse omnibus is to end in London this 
summer—and there is a little flourish of trumpets in 
some quarters about ‘‘ wonderful progress ’’ and so 
forth. But if it is progress, it is progress backwards. 
The plain truth is that the average motor-omnibus on 
the London streets to-day would be a disgrace to any 
city. It does not break down so often as it did; but a 
wretched passenger may often wish it would break 
down. The rattle of bits of old metal nailed badly to 
bits of dirty wood and painted with garish advertise- 
ments of soap—the last thing a motor-omnibus should 
mention !—is hateful enough. But now there is some- 
thing far worse—the incessant vibration and jar as the 
lumbering omnibus passes over the wood paving of Pic- 
cadilly or the Strand and other roads. The thing is a 
torture save to those who were born only with the 
nerves of motion ’’ and are wanting in the nerves of 
pain ’’. 


It does not stop at torture and irritation. Asa doctor 
can tell, this horrible jar is gravely hurtful to the health. 
It tells even on those robustious people who affect rather 
to enjoy, or at least not to feel it. The ‘‘ straphanger ”’ 
in the underground railways is bad, but this is ten times 
worse. Inside, these motor-omnibuses—things of 
‘ wonderful progress ’’—are not quite so bad in the jar 
and vibration, but they are absurdly ventilated. Either 
a passenger must stew or enjoy a draught on the back of 
his neck. It does not end at this. These vehicles of 
torture are often overcrowded. The conductors repeat- 
edly allow one or two women above the legal comple- 
ment to get in; and the men must keep their seats like 
brutes or get out—for the ‘‘ seats for women ”’ move- 
ment is, after all, stronger than the ‘‘ Votes for 
Women "’ movement. 


In only one direction does he who has “ nerves of 
pain ”’ find relief in the motor omnibus. As in the worst 
days of winter, so in these days of summer, when the 
thermometer runs up to 97 in the shade, the absence of 
the horse makes for the comfort of the humane. How 
often in the old days would one get out and walk 
rather than be parties to the cruelty to over- 
wrought beasts stirred to spasmodic energy by the 
reluctant whip, for the driver loved his horses and 
hated whipping them. The motor at least spares us 
that agony and, perhaps it will be said, leaves us free 
to think more of our own tortures. There is another 
point to be remembered when we are gasping in the 
London streets to-day. The comparative rarity of the 
horse has made for cleanliness in the streets, and for 
roominess. 


‘It’s all motors’’, said a working man to us the 
other day. Motors have swarmed this year because 
of the Coronation and the fine weather, and the 
motor is a luxury. It is evidence of a surplus £200 
a year at least. Many people keep motors who never 
thought of keeping a carriage, and the motor penetrates 
everywhere. The working man looks at the motor 
traffic, sees there are thousands of people with money 
to spare—and he getting so little of it. His indignation 
boils up within him and he throws down his tools. 


THOROUGH. 

WEEK’S reflection after the passing of the Par- 
liament Bill by Unionist votes has confirmed us 

in our view that those Unionists who cannot fall in 
with the policy of standing aside when great issues are 
afoot must keep firmly together and be ready. We 
have heard much this week about passion and 
temper and irritation, and the need to let all this 
feeling quiet down : we must forget our differences and 
come together : forget the past, especially the division 
of Thursday week, embrace, and once more be the happy 
family we were. This pretty picture may be very pleas- 
ing to those who took the Halsbury movement as a 
hooligans’ freak and think the jest has been carried far 
enough. Now, we suppose, it is time we relapsed into 
éur former security, happy, easy-going, making the 
best of bad jobs. Already the papers that are 
so anxious that bygones should be bygones and 
sleeping dogs let lie are beginning to take the 
Parliament Bill as perhaps not so -bad, being an 
accomplished fact. At any rate, it must be put 
up with until a convenient season comes to get 
rid of it. There we have it. Those who are not for 
fighting but always for negotiating live on belief in 
convenient seasons coming; but they do not come. 
We do not believe in a convenient season ever coming 
except to those who make it. The Unionist party has 
let through the Parliament Bill in the trust—on Lord 
Lansdowne’s authority—that a convenient season will 
soon come when Lord Lansdowne will lead the trium- 
phant Unionist Peers to reject the Bill he has just 
advised them to let pass. But one thing is very certain. 
Lord Lansdowne is no prophet nor medicine man that 
can by any magic bring this convenient season round. 


There has been no magical touch about his con- 
duct of Unionist affairs. If the good time is 


to come, he will bring it about by ordinary methods ; 
and his ordinary methods are compromise, palaver, 
and flank movement. These methods in opposition 
have so far brought about much that the Government 
and very little that the Opposition want. Those who 
could stand this no longer and insisted on fighting the 
Parliament Bill to the end do not mean to lose the 
foothold they have obtained. | Whether Lord Lans- 
downe continue to lead the Unionist Peers or not 1s a 
small matter; the great matter is that he or anyone 
else who leads must do it in a new spirit. Anyway, the 
Unionist leaders must reckon as certain that a section 
of the party do not mean to live for the future on 
tactics or on delay or on trimming. They may be a 
small or large section; they may be insignificant 
or distinguished; they may be able or unable; they 
will at any rate be there, and they will ensure a fighting 
policy. There may be no need for them to call them- 
selves by any name; there may be no need for them to 
make any visible break in the party. Their work will 
be to keep together : to be ready for action any moment, 
and if they see that the Unionist cause is suffering from 
slackness in policy, to force the pace. The Halsbury 
movement has opened the eyes of many. But a week or 
two earlier that a movement of Unionists, independent 
of leaders or official organisation, frowned and sneered 
at by some of the most prominent members of the party, 
such as Lord Curzon, should be able to persist and 
bring into the fighting, that is the voting, line one 
hundred and fourteen Peers would have seemed to most 
people fatuous nonsense. Now they see this can be done. 
They realise that a small number who know their own 
mind and obey their conscience without palaver can 
do much. One man who does what he is satisfied is 
right, who fights what he disapproves and sup- 
ports what he approves, will count for more than ten 
men who are eternally debating whether it is wiser to 
fight or not to fight. The bulk of the Unionist electors 
are thirsting for this fighting spirit—a new spirit, we 
are sorry to have to say—and if they do not see it some- 
where in the van of the party, they will fall out, or at 
least lag behind. Here is where the Halsbury group— 


any designation will serve that shows whom we mean— 
already fills a definite place. 


The Unionist elector, de- 


| 
| | | 
| 
| 
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pressed at the passing of the Parliament Bill and the 
tame conduct of his leaders, sees that at any rate 
there is an active; earnest group, led by some of the 
most brilliant men in the party, who did not accept the 
Bill tamely and who are there as a rallying-point for 
hard-fighting Unionists. It is not so much a matter 
of programme and policy as of spirit and method. Mr. 
Balfour is a statesman and a consummate debater and 
intellectual. The pity is that so little of his policy has 
been carried into effect. We want to put into the party 
the spirit that can do it. 

To be a little more concrete : there must be no non- 
sense about the thirty-odd Unionist traitor Peers. A 
week’s interval has taught us no other word for them. 
Grant they were honest, if you like, honest traitors ; 
that they had the courage of their treachery does not 
make them the less traitors. A man who goes over to 
the enemy during the battle—even if he do it from 
great motives and on conviction—is none the less a 
traitor, and if caught has forfeited his life. | These 
thirty Peers must be ‘‘executed’’ as Unionists. By 
some act visible to all Unionist electors they must be 
excluded. This purging ‘must be done. We cannot 
do with men of this sort in our party. It is absurd to 
be talking of vindictiveness. We have to consider the 
interest of the party, and the presence in the Unionist 
forces of these men is necessarily demoralising. Pace 
Mr. Long, they must go. 

As an instance of the sort of thing for which it is 
necessary to have in the party a group like “‘ the 
Forwards ’’ always ready, we mention the repeal or 
thorough amendment of the Parliment Bill. When we 
shall be in a position to do more than talk of this lies 
in the lap of the gods. But when we are, frankly, 
we are by no means certain that the Unionist powers that 
be, in spite of all that has been said, will be ready to do 
anything of the kind. We know the enormous force 
on some minds of the thing that is. In four years’ 
time, say, the Parliament Bill will have settled down 
into a fact. It will want much energy to disturb it. 
It will be so much easier to leave it alone and pass 
Bills under it. We shall want determined men to see 
that words are acted upon. 

We care not a jot for talk about splitting the party 
and such nonsense. We would save the party by 
making all its dry bones live. Unity purchased by the 
suppression of real differences is not strength, but is a 


sham. There is no cherm ir all being beaten together. 
We shall successfully attack this Government 


when the great body of Unionists throughout the 
country believe that they are fighting for a policy of 
Thorough. It is worth severe party throes to bring 
this new era to birth. 


THE STATE AND STRIKES. 

HE railwaymen have started on a mad war against 
society which cannot be allowed to succeed ; and 

they do so with every moral preliminary point against 
them. They repudiate a still-existing agreement made 
on their behalf which prevented a general strike in 1907. 
With this wrong telling heavily against them, they 
refuse the offer of the Government, which was accepted 
by their opponents the Railway Companies, to appoint a 
Royal Commission to investigate their grievances. They 
set the feeling in the country against them absolutely ; 
and it was their former hero, Mr. Lloyd George, who 
told them the other day that a successful strike without 
public sympathy is impossible. This strike is not 
only a grave injury to all classes of the community 
but it is suicidal for labour and trade unionism itself. 
We are just emerging from the general strike of the 
dockers in London, and if that experience has proved 
anything, it is that no nation, no Government, can stand 
by for long and allow starvation and misery to be inflicted 
on millions of helpless people. The State interposed there 
within a week, in response to public demand for inter- 
ference; and if peaceable negotiations had failed the 
Government would have been driven to exercise all the 
criminal and military powers it possesses, and would 
have been given any others it chose to ask for by a 


public panic-stricken and desperate in its situation. So 
will end, we are confident, the attempt to paralyse all 
the railway communications of the country. If the rail- 
way men make this war on society, they may reckon on 
society defending itself ; those who have appealed to war 
will have to abide by the result. 

When war is declared the merits of the case between 
the combatants are in abeyance. This time, apart from 
consequences, the merits seem to us against the men. 
And as to what those consequences may be, though their 
possibilities oppress the mind, we must wait for events 
to develop. Only we may say that a general strike has 
never succeeded anywhere. But we may look back on 
the recent London dock strike and draw some inferences 
from it as to what may happen in the railway strike. 
It also suggests, we think, that some other method of 
intervention by the State must be thought out that will 
supersede the casual conferences at the Board of Trade, 
which either take place only when much mischief has 
been done, as in London, or when the combatants are in 
a mad mood and conference is futile. 

In the success of the London strike there is little to 
encourage the belief or fear that the general strike can 
be made an irresistible instrument for accomplishing 
even reasonable objects. In a week there was as much 
dread in the minds of the strikers themselves of misery 
and starvation as was felt by the general community. 
Another week and the cry of the public would have 
gone up, not against the employers, but the workmen. 
The employers are in the background. The public 
imagination is too weak to understand and appreciate 
the alleged wrongs of classes with whom they are not 
in close touch and class sympathy. Many, smarting 
under their own grievances, which they have no means 
of redressing, hate to see working men able to turn 
on so powerful a screw as the strike. Take the great 
body of small tradesmen and clerks. They think 
they have plenty of grievances, but there is no strike 
for them; and yet many tradesmen have suffered 
losses or been ruined by the London strike. So 
that when strikes are ordered, especially in the 
transport trade, which links together so many forms of 
industrial life, those who suffer in their bitterness 
turn on the immediate cause of their distress. They 
see the men stop work; and would rather have them 
swallow their grievances than attempt to remedy them 
by strikes. The mass of misery both of the men 
and the public accumulates so rapidly that more than 
a weck would drive society desperate. The men them- 
selves cut off their own resources when most other men 
are thrown idle perforce; and the public have no 
resources, the daily current of trade being stopped. 
The employers can better wait, knowing that the com- 
munity will speedily find the position intolerable. They 
suffer no more distress and loss in the meantime than 
others who have no responsibility for the disaster. 
Another week of the London strike and the best organised 
part of the State, the Army and the Navy, would have * 
had to come to the rescue of society. This must 
happen when such a strike has come to a _ cer- 
tain point. The men in the nature of things come to 
fight not against the employers, but against society ; 
and whatever be the justice of their claims, between 
their own hunger and the hunger of their fellow-citizens, 
they are bound to collapse. Employers may stand by 
and wait for the community to enter the field in its 
own defence. In London the employers acted very 
creditably in not engaging the services of strike- 
breakers. They saved London from bloodshed. But 
if the strike had continued, there would have been no 
need to do what may be useful to them when the strike 
is merely in some particular trade. In a strike aiming 
at the general paralysis of trade the whole community 
would at last and before long turn itself into a strike- 
breaker as a municipal or patriotic duty. 

In a sense a general strike, such as the London or 
the general railway strike, is like a servile war. The 


immense masses of low-waged and long-houred workmen 
demanding improved conditions from their employers 
are very much in the position that slaves were in when 
A general upheaval 


society was based on servile labour. 
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of labour comes to be a war against the State. When 
the revolt arises it has to be put down not because the 
masters are blameless, but because society must remain 
in stability on the base on which it is founded. Tocarry 
the comparison further would be absurd. The point we 
wish to emphasise is that the mass of free labour in 
pursuing its legitimate object of improving its position 
by illegitimate means which paralyse society's activities 
places itself necessarily in the position of dangerous 
revolutionaries against whom society must fight. Yet it 
would be impossible formally to take away the right to 
strike. In practice the aim of trade union leaders has 
been so to extend organisation that the operations of the 
strike might be made on occasion ona scale large enough 
practically to coerce society. We believe this aim is 
chimerical for the reasons we have suggested. The 
demonstration of this is clear from the experience of the 
past two weeks. It has shown that the community 
cannot and will not bear the crushing calamity of huge 
strikes lasting indefinitely and indefinitely extending. 
It is vain to suppose that the State can be excluded from 
such contests. It has another part to play than to 
put down violence and keep the ring for the combatants. 

The question is at what point shall it first intervene. 
Terms in the dockers’ conflict have been agreed on 
through the Board of Trade when all the parties to it 
were at the point of desperation. But there can be no 
finality. The State cannot fix a status so that working 
men shall be barred from striving for further changes 
as time goes on. Ina few years prebably the present 
terms—even if accepted frankly—will be obsolete and 
there will be new dissatisfactions. Assuming that the 
lesson of the futility of the general strike has been 
demonstrated, and that we turn to the Board of Trade 
desperately to devise almost any terms to rescue us 
from its consequences; does not this bring us to the 
next stage that there should be a tribunal permanently 
in session prepared at any moment to go into questions 
which if left to themselves will rise into mountains of 
discontent? It is the terror of the strike continuing 
that has made the Board cf Trade’s terms in the dockers’ 
strike accepted. If this were not so what limit 
could there be to the men’s demands? They go back 
to work still unsatisfied, But they know that for 
demands unreasonable under present conditions the 
instrument of the strike would break in their hands. 
So it would be in the future if the proposal of terms by 
a permanent State tribunal should not be what they 
wanted, assuming that ail the conditions were as 
favourable to fair, frank, sympathetic, and reasonable 
discussion and decision as they were known to be last 
week at the Board of Trade. There need be no formal 
coercive power given to this tribunal. It is not neces- 
sary; and would be almost useless, as the experience 
ot Australia has shown. To attempt to enforce a decree 
on a hundred thousand workmen or thousands of 
employers as a judgment of the High Court is enforced 
would but drive the trouble into a new shape. Only 
in the preliminary proceedings such as the summoning 
of witnesses, the production of documents, and every- 
thing necessary for ascertaining the facts publicly and 
impartially, need there be resemblance to the proceed- 
ings of a Court of law. So much power the tri- 
bunal would have for getting the parties before 
it when it discerned, by complaint or information 
or on its own inquires, that labour troubles on a 
large scale were growing and approaching a climax. 
Its other forces would be moral influence and the experi- 
ence gained, as we have supposed, of the terror and 
futility of forcing matters to the issue of a general strike. 
Publicity would be an essential part of its proceedings. 
Some such tribunal we believe will have to be estab- 
lished as a consequence of the present labour troubles. 
The method of Conciliation Boards for the railways 
which was adopted under Government pressure in 1907, 
and then put an end to the railway strike, has evidently 
broken down. We should decline to accept as absolute 
truth either the assertions of the railway companies or 
their employés in explanation. But the fact is plain. 
Both parties appeal to the public; and the public is 


bewildered ; because what has happened between the 
companies and the men has been done in secret. 
Surely in matters of such vital importance to the come 
munity it is an elementary condition that it should know 
betimes of growing discontents that threaten its peace 
and prosperity. A tribunal on the lines we have 
drawn is so evidently suggested by present events that 
it cannot be long before Parliament will be asked to 
sanction it. This railway strike will be a sharp stimulus 
to its setting up. 


PREACHING AND THE 
STRIKES. 

nake out quite a good case against 

connexion between the strikes 


FREE TRADE 


is easy to 
the idea of 


any 
and Limehouse. The proper way to set about 
it is not to  beatify the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, but to lift the argument on to what 
is called the higher plane. Depict the British 


working man as a shrewd stolid person with a store of 
rugged commonsense (the epithet is meaningless but 
picturesque). Ridicule the idea that he can be led away 
like a Paris ouvrier by some feat of oratory, and insist 
on the genuine hardships of his lot. Mr. Ramsay 
Macdonald would no doubt be clever enough to take this 
sort of line if ever he were called upon to explain away 
some peculiarly provocative utterance on the part of 
Mr. Keir Hardie. It is even possible that a Radical 
journalist may hit upon it. Accordingly we desire to 
give warning that this kind of argument proves far too 
much. For consider its implications. We have had a 
Radical Ministry in office for close on six years. During 
that time Ministers have had every opportunity of show- 
ing their quality. In the sphere of social reform they 
have dene something and talked a great deal. If, 
then, we assume that Ministerial speeches and action 
have not contributed at all to bring about the present 
condition ef economic anarchy we are committed to the 
view that for the last six years the Government has had 
no influence upon public thought’! 

We only wish that there were good grounds for 
this theory. The country would be much _ better 
off if it had ignored its politicians of late. But 
unhappily the official interpretation of the economic 
facts of our time has been popularised. Once under- 
stood it was bound to produce unrest. In season 
and out of season Ministers have devoted themselves to 
the task of ‘‘killing’’ the Tariff Reform movement. 
And what has been the burden of their argument? 
Surely that Britain has never known such prosperity, 
that the figures of international trade show a simply 
amazing advance, that trade is booming, and that the 
national wealth continues to increase at a rate which 
leaves even the pertinacious German far behind. — All 
this has been set out in statistical tables, whose lesson 
has been driven home by the aid of every oratorical 
device, legitimate and illegitimate. 

We are not now concerned to investigate the validity 
of these arguments. As a guard against misrepresen- 
tation, we are bound to say that we do not think that the 
premises justify the giowing conclusions derived from 
them. But the point to note is that, whatever their merits, 
these are the arguments which have been rammed 
down the throat of the working man from every Free 
Trade platform in the country. What must he make 
of it alli? He is assured that Britain is making money 
as fast as she can, but where does all the money go? 
Not to the Wages have been about 
stationary since the century opened. Not to the con- 
sumer. General prices have been rising steadily for 
some years past. So good a free trader as Mr. Chiozza 
Money estimates that the cost of living in London 
increased nine per cent. between 1goo and 1908, wages 
meanwhile remaining unchanged. The money must 
thus go into the pockets of the employer; and as the 
small man is gradually disappearing, it goes into the 
pockets of the large employer. We know what the large 
emplover does with his gains. He contributes a small 
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rest abroad. The continued supply of British capital 
for foreign investment is, indeed, repeatedly referred to 
by official apologists as further evidence of Britain’s 
prosperity. To sum up, the country has become a 
channel through which gold fiows to be redistributed 
again over the utmost parts of the earth. 

The orthodox economists, if any still survive, would 
regard this process with peculiar satisfaction. Western 
Canada wants a railway; British industry supplies her 
with the capital required. What more beautiful illus- 
tration could be wished of the certain and beneficent 
operation of economic laws? But the working man 
cannot look at the process in this light. He is not 
sufficiently remote. He actually presumes to be selfish. 
He perceives that he is toiling and moiling, and that 
the results of his efforts go elsewhere. Is it to be 
wondered at that he should object, and should turn in 
disgust to such comforts as are offered by the extreme 
Socialists? The respectable man probably hesitates at 
first at the idea of violent procedure. Here again, how- 
-ever, a Minister is at his hand to overcome his reluctance. 
Did not Mr. Lloyd George himself say at Limehouse 
that landlords were too idle even to gather in the wealth 
that streamed towards them? Did he not describe their 
methods as blackmail? And has he not repeatedly 
insisted upon the misery of the poor, and the desperate 
need of some scheme of alleviation, if not of cure? 

Let us, then, consider the situation as it must appear 
to a labourer thoroughly indoctrinated with neo-Radical 
principles. On the one hand he has been taught to 
believe that there are a great number of quite heartless 
lazy people living in the lap of luxury. On the other 
hand it has been impressed upon him that the country 
is piling million upon million thanks to Free Trade. His 
problem is to divert to himself a fair share of this profit. 
Naturally his first thought is of economic legislation. 
That path, however, is hopelessly blocked. If Ministers 
believe even one-tenth of what they say it is incredible 
that they should ever entertain the idea of mitigating 
the results of unchecked Cobdenism. But what about 
the other side? There, too, is no hope. His official 
mentors have taught the labourer that Tariff Reform is 
simply a device for increasing the price of food. 
Accordingly neither party can be of any use and consti- 
tutional agitation would be futile. There remains only 
one possibility, that of an appeal to anarchy. 

It is pretty clear that the present situation is the 
direct result of the arguments of Ministerial firebrands. 
They have told the working man so often that the rich 
are becoming richer without even deserving to be rich 
that the working man has begun to believe them. Now 
that the crisis has actually arisen, Ministers whine round 
the feet of peaceable citizens craving their support in the 
endeavour to maintain order. We are quite unable to 
understand why we should relieve the Government of 
any of the responsibility for its own misconduct. It is 
not as though all this mischief had been done in a fit 
of honest democratic enthusiasm. From beginning to 
end it was all a piece of political calculation. The 
country was prosperous, and its prosperity was 
deliberately used as an argument against Tariff Reform. 
The device was just as dishonest, though it was not at 
first so successful, as the dearer-food swindle. But 
now that the dearer-food swindle is dying, the prosperity 
device is having unexpected results. The working 
classes are demanding their share from a Ministry 
whose pledges make it unable to grant the demand. It 
is now the Government’s business to overcome the 
monster it has created. 

As to the future, society is not going to be dissolved 
this week. The unrest in the labour world will die 
down again, though lives may be lost in the process 
of suppressing it. But when we come to review the 
whole matter let us not give honour where no honour 
is due. Let us not praise Mr. Churchill for his bold 
front against the forces of disorder. Let us waste no 
eulogies on Mr. Lloyd George for his kind but weighty 
words of warning to misguided men. On the contrary, 
let us bear in mind that men of the type of Mr. Churchill 
and Mr. George have made this outbreak inevitable. 
They have treated labour just as they treated the King. 


They have placed it in a position where it had to choose 
between humiliation and violence. After violence has 
been shown to be futile it should be the business of 
Unionism to point out what legislation can hope to 
achieve ; and our first step must be to insist that it is 
Cobdenism, and Cobdenism alone, which diverts the 
growing wealth of the nation into ridiculously few hands, 
and while creating a suggestion of prosperity that 
stimulates a rise in general prices, is, nevertheless, 
powerless to bring about even a commensurate rise in 
wages, to say nothing of a real improvement in the 
position of the artisan. 


THE BISHOPS IN POLITICS. 


HE Bishops’ vote of last week makes it easy to 
understand, and to sympathise with, the late Lord 
Salisbury’s seemingly paradoxical attitude towards them. 
It always seemed something of a rather perverse pose 
that this champion of the Church—a High Churchman 
to whom bishops were of a Church’s esse—should never 
refer to the bishops in the Lords without an arriére 
pensée of suspicion, if not even dislike. The bishops 
are not to be judged by merely political and party 
standards ; they at any rate are very insistent that they 
shall not. They seldom lose an opportunity of claim- 
ing to be above party and indifferent to political con- 
siderations. That is, most of them do. A few confess 
frankly to strong party bias, and make no scruple of 
voting accordingly. The Bishop of Hereford is an 
unblushing Radical; Bishop King of Lincoln (God rest 
his soul) was an unblushing Tory. And may not a 
bishop have his politics like other men? Is he not a 
citizen as well as a bishop? Certainly; he has as 
much right to his political views as anybody else. It 
is not the English way to make a priest cease to be 
either an Englishman or a man. He must not let his 
politics affect his work as a bishop or intrude into 
the pulpit. But in political matters he has as much right 
to be a politician as a layman. So far we respect 
bishops like Dr. Percival and Dr. Gore who frankly 
voted for the Parliament Bill because as good Radicals 
they liked it. Just as we respect the Bishop of Worcester 
and the Bishop of Bangor who straightforwardly voted 
against the Bill. We are not concerned here with the 
unfortunate fact that the Radical bishop has nearly 
always to be on the side opposed to the Church of 
which he is a bishop; we must leave his episcopal 
conscience to square with his political conscience as 
best he may. But, having done that, his position is, 
at any rate, intelligible and straight. Had the Arch- 
bishop of York, for instance, voted frankly as a Radical 
or a Socialist, and not claimed to be voting for the 
Bill from no idea of supporting it, we should have 
liked his performance a great deal better. There is this 
difference between your Radical bishop and your 
Conservative bishop—in the bulk—the Radical never 
forgets his politics, and always backs his party, to 
the extent, as it seems at any rate to the onlooker, 
of often preferring his party to his Church, 
when their claims conflict; the Conservative, on 
the other hand, whenever he can, votes on the 
Radical side, and is punctilious to do nothing for 
his own party. He takes pains to dissociate himself 
from any Conservative gathering, and ostentatiously 
ignores Conservative counsels. He is always for com- 
promise, for trimming, for giving in. He is always 
ready to give up a little here and a little there of the 
Church’s rights, and, what is more serious, to recede 
from the Church’s standpoint. It seems unnatural that 
a bishop should ignore the only party to which he can 
look for support against attacks on the Church, and 
always be ready to come to terms with the party that is 
intent to attack it. Apparently the Unionist bishops think 
they can always count on the Conservatives ; therefore, 
it is safe to flout them if by so doing they can buy off 
for the moment Radical hostility. There is no doubt 
they are honestly anxious not to aiienate any of their 
flock by their politics, and that they are terribly afraid 
of being identified with ‘‘ privilege ’’, of being thought 
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to sympathise with the rich as against the poor. But 
do they not know their own minds? If they know that 
they are careful for the best interests of the poor, and 
are not the hangers-on of any class, what can it matter to 
them what others think? There is no need to prove 
their independence by periodic Radical displays. The 
bishops think that they are showing their superiority 
to party; they are in fact showing their inferiority 
to principle—we mean, of course, political principle. 
It is unpleasant enough to a Churchman to confess it, 
but it is true that the bishops have not a good reputation 
as politicians. That they have not has nothing to do 
with any party bias. It is rather that none of the lay 
peers knows where he is with them. 

The episcopal vote on the Parliament Bill will not 
improve that reputation. No doubt the Unionist 
bishops who voted with the Government are applauded 
by Radicals for so nobly sacrificing—sacrificing what ?— 
shall we say, their convictions to the good of the people, 
or their political preferences to the exigencies of the 
moment, or their party to the purity of the order of 
peers! Radicals and Nonconformists will praise the 
bishops because they served their political turn ; but they 
will none the less on the first chance attack the Church of 
which these men are the divinely ordained officers. 
Episcopal opportunism will avail little in that day. An 
enemy’s praise is suspect. We do not know who else 
will praise the bishops. What have they done? What is 
the bare fact? They have done all in their power to get 
a Bill passed which they believe to be wrong and 
injurious to their country, and which will enable the 
Church, first in Wales, to be disestablished, Church 
schools to be destroyed, and undenominational religious 
teaching established. Whatever the episcopal motives, 
this requires explanation. The bishops knew it 
very well, for they explained and protested much. And 
it sounded very much as if they were excusing them- 
selves. After all, it made no difference; the Bill must 
pass : they could not stop it, so they might as well vote 
for itand gain some other end. Nice teaching this ; that 
you may assist in the perpetration of a wrong if you are 
not able to prevent that wrong. That was the thinnest 
excuse. Then they were shut up to a choice of evils. 
It was not a choice of evils. They were free to oppose 
the Bill they disapproved; there was no evil in that. 
Assume, even, that they had to choose between voting 
with the Government and the flooding of the House with 
illegitimate peers. They ought to have chosen the evil 
for which they had no moral responsibility. If the 
peers were made, it would not be their fault. They 
should have chosen the plain path and opposed the Bill 
they disapproved. Then they pleaded the urgency of 
saving the King and the country the ignominy of the 
peers being made. What moral teaching is this! Had 
not the King consented and promised? Had not the 
Government resolved? Do the bishops really hold that 
he who purports to do something ignominious is relieved 
from allignominy because an accident prevents him from 
doing it? Morally both the King (whatever his respon- 
sibility may be) and the Government had already done 
this thing. We could understand a mere man of the 
world making this distinction ; but it is something of a 
shock to find a Christian bishop doing it. The thing 
not being actually done might make a practical differ- 
ence in remote parts where the truth might never be 
known; but none morally. Finally we were told that 
they did this to avert a greater evil. Put plainly, they 
did evil that good might come. No one will say it is 
not an evil to vote for a Bill you utterly disapprove. 
Were any Sunday school child to propose to any bishop 
to do something wrong to prevent another wrong, that 
good might come, he would be solemnly rebuked and 
very likely told ‘‘ that is what Roman Catholics teach ’’. 
Anyway none of the Roman Catholic Unionist peers 
palavered with his conscience, but every one voted 
straight against the Bill he disapproved. 

To all English Churchmen the bishops’ vote and 
speech on that day must be a lasting regret; it will 
do no good to the Church ; it will give the enemy, Papist 
or Nonconformist, much opportunity to blaspheme ; and 


will make Churchmen’s position more difficult every 
way. Had it been a matter of voting against the 
party because of honest approval of a Radical Bill the 
Unionist bishop who did that would have our full 
respect. But the bishops have flouted the party on 
grounds that we cannot call conscientious. We will 
allow as we wish to believe that they thought they 
were doing what was right. But men whose judgment 
could be so easily and utterly obfuscated cannot be fit 
to serve in a body exercising great powers as to both 
Church and State. True, the House of Lords have not 
these powers now; so the bishops may remain there. 
But when the House is remade and its powers restored, 
will it contain a single one of them all? The pity is 
they have made it almost impossible to show reason why 
it should. The Unionist party is not, as were the 
Tories, a party of Churchmen. It is idle and unreason- 
able to expect those Unionists who are not Churchmen 
to fight against disestablishment when bishops of the 
established Church not only do not throw weight on the 
side of the party that has always defended the Church, 
but vote with the party that has always attacked it. 
Churchmen will, we hope, always spend themselves for 
their Church—bishops are but momentary links in a 
chain—but whether the Unionist party will is a very 
different question. 


THE CITY. 

WING to the sold-out condition of the home 
railway market the Stock Exchange has been 

able to regard the threatened paralysis of the country’s 
trade with comparative equanimity. When the possi- 
bility of a general railway strike became apparent stocks 
were marked down automatically by jobbers, and it 
happened that at the same time many of the recently 
declared dividends were deducted. The result was that 
quotations reached a level which had irresistible attrac- 
tion for bargain-hunters despite labour disturbances, 
and a general recovery set in. Members were more 
concerned about rumours of impending failures, and 
were relieved that the settlement produced only 
three unimportant defaults—two in the American market 
and one in the miscellaneous department. It is under- 
stood that a few weak accounts have been patched up 
and that a certain amount of stock is therefore over- 
hanging the markets. Some liquidation was in progress 
in the home railway section while prices were recover- 
ing, but it had very little effect until it became known 
that the conference on the labour situation had been 


unsuccessful. It is now realised that traffic must suffer 
whatever the issue. Fortunately the technical 
condition of the home railway market is sound; 


there are no large speculative accounts to be thrown 
over and any disposition on the part of real holders of 
stock to sell is likely to be checked by the absence of 
demand and the obvious foolishness of offering stock 
ina stagnant market. It is quite certain that no serious 
demand will arise while present conditions obtain. 
While Consols and home rails have maintained a 
relatively firm front, the American market and Canadian 
Pacifics have been subject to heavy forced realisations. 
The slump in Canadian Pacifics extended to five points 
in a single day and was attributed mainly to a serious 
failure in Berlin, although the rumours in this respect 
still lack official corroboration. A good deal of the 
selling undoubtedly came from New York, and _ it 
is suggested that some liquidation was induced by 
disappointment that the dividend statement contained 
no reference to the rumoured new issue of stock, which 
would provide a bonus to present stockholders. This 
expectation was unreasonable, as such announcements. 
are never made with the preliminary report of revenue 
and expenditure. The figures show expansion in every 
department of Canadian Pacific business. The net 


revenue balance at 30 June was $27,807,100, exclusive of 
interest on proceeds of land sales and miscellaneous 
items of revenue amounting to $6,602,000. After pay- 
ment of the 10 per cent. dividend there remains a 
surplus of $11,873,000 apart from the last-mentioned 
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item of revenue, and, in spite of reports of crop dis- 
appointments, there is no doubt that the harvest will 
provide a further increase in traffics. Holders of 
Grand Trunk securities have been disappointed by the 
report, which shows that a gross increase of about 
£240,000 has been practically swallowed up by higher 
expenses and capital charges. Current traffics, how- 
ever, are excellent, and a considerable proportion of 
the gross receipts should be saved in the net, which 
suggests that the outlook for the third preference stock 
is encouraging. 

The slump in Americans is responsible for two failures 
already mentioned, but luckily the open account on this 
side was small. Apparently the support of the big 
interests in Wall Street has been entirely withdrawn 
and some large bull positions built up on insecure 
credit have been thrown on the market. Unfavour- 
able crop reports and unsatisfactory trade advices have 
checked public interest in stocks, and the present senti- 
ment is so pessimistic that dealers are prophesying 
dulness until after the Presidential election, which is 
looking a very long way ahead. 

The mining and miscellaneous markets are. still 
devoid of interest. Perhaps a little more passive atten- 
tion is being given to rubbers, but it has not yet led 
to active buying, while oil shares continue their down- 
ward course, further liquidation having been induced 
by curtailment of carry-over facilities for one or two 
firms of brokers. 


CAST-IRON CONDUCTORS. 
By Joun F. Runciman. 


HEY tell us an iron will is a very fine thing. To 
move a mountain or catch a flea this mysterious 
implement i is somehow put into operation and ‘the trick 
is done. A great general rules his forces by his will. 
A Parliamentary leader drives recalcitrant members into 
the right lobby by his will, if he has it. Napoleon, they 
say, controlled all France by his will. I have long had 
doubts. Napoleon never had to get an obstinate 
donkey out of the way of an express train, for there were 
no express trains; but had the task confronted him I 
doubt whether the iron will that conquered France would 
have moved the donkey. Nay, I do not doubt: I am 
certain it would not. And since men are a great deal 
more stupid and more obstinate than donkeys I am sure 
it was not by an iron will alone that Napoleon ruled the 
French. The iron will only served to rule himself, to 
keep him hard and incessantly at the working out of his 
great idea, the idea of convincing men that he was the 
ablest amongst them, that by following him they did 
best for themselves. A political boss does the same: 
there is no iron will involved ; merely he shows his fol- 
lowers that they all gain by going with him. And the 
same rule holds true in the case of band-conductors. A 
military conductor can get his way because the men 
under him are punished unless they obey him; an opera 
or concert conductor may get his way because he 
can throw out of employment the men who do not 
obey him. But the true-born conductor, either military 
or civil, gets his way and fine results when his bands- 
men know that by paying close attention to him and 
putting their backs into their work they help to secure 
performances of which they may all justly feel proud. 
When Nikisch first came here many years ago we 
were told how on the Continent he was wont to mag- 
netise his men and make them insensibly yield to his 
will. It is likely enough they did yield: they would 
have been dismissed if they had not ; but the magnetism 
did not in the least work in England. The men simply 
paid no attention to it: there might as well have been 
no magnetism at all; twas in vain Nikisch essayed to 
fix them with the glittering eye of which we had read so 
much too much: the inhuman rascals refused to be 
fixed; the performances were poor and someone must 
have lost a fair sum of money over the concerts. See 
what happened when Nikisch returned not as master 
but as servant of the orchestra. The Symphony 


Orchestra engaged him : the glittering eye ronsense and 


the iron will nonsense were dropped ; and at once artistic 
results were got. One might disapprove of many 
things he did, and especially of his affected readings, 
but he gained the effects he wanted and gained them in 
a legitimate manner, through the faith the men had in 
him. I can hardly imagine an artist like Mr. James, 
the chairman of the London Symphony Orchestra, being 
compelled to do this or that by a glittering eye; I can- 
not imagine at all that he will not respond when an 
appeal is made to him on artistic grounds. The case of 
Nikisch is noteworthy ; for, with all his defects, in these 
later days he has always drawn from the orchestra a 
free, full, rich tone. 

Turn we to the Queen’s Hall Orchestra. On Wed- 
nesday evening the tone throughout Tschaikowsky’s 
fifth symphony was atrocious. There we had as fine a 
set of players as can be found in the world; they sawed 
or blew away for all they were worth; they followed 
every movement of the conductor’s stick with rigid 
fidelity ; ; the conductor could not say that every wish 
he expressed by his stick had not been carried out; yet 
the result was abominable, damnable. The brass was 
hard—the tone hurt the ear ; the wood-wind was for the 
most part somehow wiry ; the strings were monotonous 
and colourless. If anyone asks why there should be so 
terrible a falling-off in the most essential quality of fine 
orchestral playing, I refer him to the end of my article 
of last week. Sir Henry J. Wood’s passion for military 
discipline, accuracy and precision of movement has 
robbed one of the best bands that ever existed of all its 
freedom, life and colour. Such tone quality is not 
worth going a yard to hear, and people will soon tire 
of going to hear it. I do not mean by any means 
utterly to condemn the Promenade Concerts ; but, I say, 
the essential quality of fine orchestral playing, the 
fundamental quality without which all other good 
qualities count for little, is beautiful, free tone; and 
that Sir Henry seems determined to deny us. His men 
are not permitted to be artists collaborating willingly 
and joyfully with him to give noble performances.: ap- 
parently he wants to convert them into mechanical 
figures, musical marionettes, with him to pull the 
strings. He will not let his personality display itself 
through the music, but must needs be forcing us all the 
time to see that there is a personality by its effect upon 
the orchestra. And the result is lamentable. None 
can lament it more bitterly than I do; for I remember 
that this Review stuck up for Sir Henry years ago when 
he was pooh-poohed by many as a mere Englishman of 
whom nothing could reasonably be expected. He be- 
came a great conductor and won a reputation ; and now 
he is becoming a simple martinet and seems likely to 
lose the reputation. It is pitiable that short-sighted 
self-will and vanity should lead a great artist on to such 
mistakes. The loss is ours—it is rarely possible now 
to listen to Sir Henry’s conducting without actual annoy- 
ance. 

Another artistic failure is that of the concerts them- 
selves. They have failed in what was expected of 
them. For a long time the Press and public were 
asked to support them on artistic grounds : we thought 
that, once prosperously established, they would go on 
to better and better things and, above all, that some- 
thing would be done for English music. Alas! they 
are become a trade-concern run apparently only for 
profit. English music may go hang: no Englishman 
need apply. Any Max Reger, Ravel or other foreign 
Tom, Dick or Harry is given an ample chance; but 
for our own men a scanty performance or two in a 
series of some seventy concerts must suffice. As I 
complained last week, apart from the claims of English 
music, little that is new is to be tried : the management 
seems to have made up its mind to sell only the goods 
that went well in previous seasons. And though one 
can never tire of Beethoven and Mozart, surely we have 
had enough of ‘‘ Casse Noisette ’’ suites and the like! 
At one time I used to drop into the Proms. of an evening, 
sit down, light my pipe, and then look at the pro- 
gramme, ‘confident ‘of an hour or two’s enjoyment : now 
I look at the programme before I think of starting for 
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the hall, and so far there has been little to induce me 
to start. 

Certainly there was nothing on Wednesday night. 
Maurice Ravel, a middle-aged young Frenchman, is 
evidently an industrious person, and just as evidently he 
is completely destitute of genius. His pavane—a sort 
of funeral lament—is neither here nor there: Ravel or 
anyone else might have written it. Had the com- 
poser’s name been Smith or Jones Sir Henry would 
never have placed the piece on a Promenade pro- 
gramme. Orchestral colour will never serve instead 
of true melody ; faked melodies with no underlying idea 
or emotion will never serve at all; and faked melodies— 
melodies that are really no melodies—with dashes of 
modern Debussy-like orchestral colour make up the 
whole of this pavane. All this modern French music is 
really ear-tickling drawing-room music done on a scale 
larger than it will stand. A little bit of titillation of the 
ear is very well in a drawing-room ; three minutes of it 
in the course of an evening are quite pleasant ; but half- 
an-hour of it with a big band and a conductor sweating 
over it—that is too much: it is crushing the butterfly 
under a steam-hammer. Immediately after the pavane 
we had two dances of Debussy. The notion in arrang- 
ing matters thus may have been to show how widely 
different Ravel is from Debussy ; but the result was to 
sicken one with French music. About the next item, 
Strauss’ ‘‘ Don Juan ’’, I have nothing to say that I 
have not said before; and Tschaikowsky’s fifth sym- 
phony I discussed in detail a while back. Sir Henry 
Wood’s readings were violent—in the case of the 
symphony murderous. I never heard music so com- 
pletely distorted, twisted out of all semblance to genuine 
music : it seemed as though the tempo was altered every 
half-bar ; the brass blared and drowned the strings ; and 
the thing was made a worry that got on one’s nerves. 

A good deal ought in fairness to be said on the other 
side. There can be no objection to French music if 
only English music were represented ; it cannot be denied 
that there were moments when Sir Henry pulled off 
exquisite or dainty or powerful effects. I have no 
desire to be unfair and have every desire to see the 
Promenades prosperous as well as artistic; I want to 
see Sir Henry applauded of the multitude as well as 
approved by artists. The whole grievance is that at 
Queen’s Hall, as at Covent Garden, art is being allowed 
to go hang in favour of business; and that Sir Henry 
Wood, with a curious obstinate idea of impressing the 
multitude, is drilling his men with a military rigour to 
get superfluous and utterly inartistic sensational effects. 
A conductor who trusts to his iron will instead of his art 
and his persuasiveness is bound to become a cast-iron 
conductor; and that is what Sir Henry is  be- 
coming. He has done magnificent things in the past, 
and there is no reason whatever why, after giving the 
matter a little consideration, he should not do magnifi- 
cent things again. As he goes at present his conduct- 
ing is deteriorating, losing its most splendid qualities ; 
and as the Proms. are going, their sameness bids fair 
to lose them their popularity. 


66 


RODIN’S IDEAS ON 
By Ernest Diunet. 


N°? epoch seems to have taken so much interest in 

“ artists as our own. Never were sculptors, 
painters, musicians, poets, and even the inferior 
varieties of the artist in words so much talked about, 
looked up to, made up to, cajoled, caressed and spoilt 
as they are nowadays. They still complain of being 
unknown and unpaid, but their real subject of complaint 
ought to be that the flattery of the world creates dangers 
for them which their ancestors could never have fore- 
seen, the danger above all of thinking less about the 
beautiful and a great deal too much about talk on the 
beautiful. 

The fact is that in spite of all its airs and admiring 
attitudes our age is not an artistic age. The universally 


ART. 


recognised scarcity of works of the first order proves it 


only too conclusively. A great many of even the most 
sincere admirers of artists feel more or less consciously 
that truly great art is too much for them ; they have lost 
the old secret of taking in beauty with simplicity but 
also with infallibility. “They know they make mistakes 
and frequently praise the wrong thing; the experience 
makes them diffident and causes them to adhere more 
narrowly to those whom they regard as the natural 
interpreters of beauty. Hence the place—unheard of 
in the great classical ages—of the artist as an intellec- 
tual guide, and the danger for the artist of being more 
of a critic than of a creator. 

We can never blind ourselves entirely even to the 
delusions which we seem to fondle and cherish the most. 
While we go into raptures over talent and power of 
every description we know that our enthusiasm is not 
perfectly genuine, and that we ought to confess in our 
heart of hearts to insincerity, if a strong though not 
very comfortable consciousness of true longing for what 
we do not really possess did not help us to preserve 
our self-respect while feebly or volubly indulging in 
artificial appreciation. We know that we are unequal 
to the production or even the discrimination of beautiful 
things, but a little voice tells us every now and then 
that it is not altogether our fault, that it must be the 
fault of our education, of the universal and inevitably 
blighting lack of simplicity which is the atmosphere of 
our times, that if it had been our lot to be born in the 
fifteenth rather than in the nineteenth century we should 
have stood a better chance of producing some little song 
akin to Villon’s, or a happily-chiselled garland in a 
cathedral. So we love the artists for possessing the 
vitality to which we think we had a right, for being 
energetic and productive in a time of effeteness and 
sterility. We love their peculiar gift, no doubt, but 
perhaps we do not love it so much as the characteristics 
which generally come along with it: the something 
childish and yet searching which is the birthright of the 
artist; the warmth, the eloquence, the freshness of 
illustration, and, above all, the freedom from the paltry 
bonds in which civilisation and worldliness enmesh us. 
We watch them as a wistful boy watches birds. The 
proof is that if a man of really superior talent is taciturn 
apart from his kind, or clumsy in speech and demean- 
our, as is not infrequently the case, or shy and unsuc- 
cessful in his desire to please—say a Millet or a Corot, 
who wrote letters which Adam Bede might have signed 
—we do not give him credit in our daily intercourse for 
the excellence of his work, we prefer a man of less 
power but with more of what we think divinely contagi- 
ous, the appearances of strength rather than strength 
itself. We are psychologists and analysts with an un- 
controllable taste for sensation and a despair of feeling 
for ourselves; in one word, we are men of an age of 
decadence. 

The book recently published on Rodin by M. P. Gsell* 
is full of this deferential, wistful and not altogether 
virile feeling. It is not the first of its kind. Two or 
three years ago a woman—Mme. Judith Cladel—had 
published a very similar volume written in very nearly 
the same spirit and in exactly the same method, en- 
titled, if I remember right, ‘‘ Rodin, I’CEuvre et 
l’'Homme’’. M. Gsell is a good art critic, and it is a 
little painful to see him wait upon Rodin with the 
punctuality of a disciple and ask him questions ina tone 
half-way between that of a reporter and that of a devo- 
tee. The style in which he writes is closely imitated 
from the Platonic dialogues, and the submissive element 
which it is not a sacrilege to call somewhat silly in 
some of Plato’s dialogues is plentiful in his book, and 
occasionally moves irrepressible laughter. In one place 
Rodin explains to his visitor the very well known supe- 
riority of painting over photography in the reproduction 
of motions. M. Gsell no doubt is aware of a phenome- 
non which the penny magazines often illustrate for the 
amusement of their youthful readers, but the rhythm of 
his book makes it imperative for him to receive all in- 
formation with marked gratitude, and he notes: ‘I 


* “Auguste Rodin: l'Art.’’ Par P. Gsell, Paris: Grasset. 
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stood a few moments without speaking, reflecting on 
that which had just been imparted to me’’. The con- 
trast between the communication and the attitude of the 
recipient is irresistible. M. Gsell also notes a great 
deal too often for his own character that Rodin looks 
at him with a mischievous smile before answering him. 
The picture he conjures up is vivid, no doubt, but only 
too vivid. Yet the book, in spite of this artificial for- 
mula, is natural and gradually grows warm and con- 
vincing because it is honest, and probably also because 
even the tritest classical moulds retain exceptional 
solidity. As we read, Rodin becomes more and more 
lifelike in these apparently conventional pages, and 
we seem actually to see and hear him. What do we 
learn through this familiar intercourse with a man whom 
a great many of his admirers call a rare genius? First 
of all and very fortunately we see Rodin himself in a 
better light than that in which he places himself when 
he holds the pen personally. For Rodin is a writer, 
though few people know it. He has contributed a 
number of articles to the ‘‘ Matin’? on Gothic archi- 
tecture, and these articles did not give a favourable idea 
of his writing powers. They were effusions in the bom- 
bastic tone of Hugo’s worst pages, and the cold enthu- 
siasm of this deluge of epithets was, to say the least, 
extremely ineffective. In the book of M. Gsell, on the 
contrary—as well as in that of Mme. _Cladel—Rodin 
speaks with invariable simplicity and directness, quite 
unassumingly of himself, and with delightful fervour 
of the great ‘masters. His study of nature is unremit- 
ting and enthusiastic, but his comments on the master- 
pieces of architecture and sculpture combine the fire of 
the artist and the critic. The fecling of medieval art 
and the passion of Michael Angelo which first took hold 
of him as a lad, and the harmony of Pheidias by which 
he was won later are inexhaustible sources not only of 
delight but of meditation for him. One may not accept 
all the theories in which his enthusiasm indulges, and it 
is not difficult to imagine a man of equal powers smiling 
incredulously at his conjecture that the decoration of 
the cathedrals is inspired from the harmony of the 
human contour, but his imagination is, however, de- 
lightfully active on the subject, and often gives birth to 
something better than brilliant freaks. _ ; 

One of the great pleasures we derive from this 
volume, as from the wonderful ‘‘ Journal ”’ of Delacroix, 
is to hear an artist speak of the technicalities of his 
art, as an intelligent mechanic often speaks of the 
details of his trade. This Rodin does sometimes in a 
manner for which the lay hearer is not quite prepared— 
for instance, when he explains the harmony of ancient 
statues and the violence of Michael Angelo’s works by 
the distribution of the former in four planes and of the 
latter in only two—but with charming simplicity. 
There is pleasure as well as instruction in a story which 
he tells us of his apprentice days. He could not find 
out why his foliage invariably lacked.the light which 
he admired in Gothic capitals. Another workman gives 
him the key to the riddle and at the same time gives us 
a useful hint by pointing out that the heaviness will 
disappear at once from the chiselled leaves if a few of 
them are made to stand vertically and throw longer 
shades than the others. Many a tantalised lover of 
pictures who has never learned to look separately at 
the various parts of a painting as we look at the reced- 
ing planes of a landscape will also be grateful for the 
full and searching commentary which Rodin gives us on 
Watteau’s ‘‘ Embarquement pour Cythére ’’ and of the 
witchcraft which gives motion to the figures on a 
canvas. Constantly we seem to be with M. Gesell in 
Rodin’s studio or in the Louvre, and we can imagine the 
artist’s familiar descriptive action of the thumb while 
we hear the results of his experience. 

The Rodin of the ‘‘ Matin’’ articles unfortunately 
reappears in two or three chapters in which the sculptor, 
giving in to the universal taste for generalising, tries 
to show us the inward and psychological aspect of an 
artist’s power. Certainly we expect of a man like 
Lionardo da Vinci something more than the recipes— 
no matter how instructive—which he gives us for paint- 


ing a good portrait. One has an undoubted right to 
seek the explanation of Michael Angelo’s sculpture in 
his letters and sonnets, and every artist, as every writer, 
even the humblest, ought to note the glimpses he occa- 
sionally catches of a relation between his soul, his sen- 
tient subconsciousness and his intellectual productivity. 
Such records would only be poor approximations to a 
great mystery, and.very often they would be intelligible 
only at times, when the reader happened to be in a 
mental condition similar to that of the writer, but they 
would be statements of facts all the same, and not 
variations on words, and this would be all that we could 
ask. Rodin’s serene attitudinising about the nature of 
his inspiration, the colouring of his soul, and the charac- 
ter of his religion is little better than variations on 
words, and it leaves us in deep doubt. We are not 
very much surprised to see him, at the end of each of 
these empty little disquisitions, look at M. Gsell with a 
mischievous smile without speaking, and then deliver 
himself of the fundamental truth that ‘‘ for a sculptor 
the great thing after all is to be able to model a torso, 
an arm, ora leg’’. This indeed is what we think too. 

On the whole, the interest that attaches to the book 
of M. Gsell is human rather than artistic, and exactly 
that which we have described as the bond which ties 
modern men to artists. It would lose greatly if it 
were not so remarkably illustrated ; with the help of the 
pictures we are throughout in the company of a reai 
lover of the beautiful, and that is the great charm. That 
such a book ought to be more is also what we have con- 
cluded, and is in itself a sufficient criticism. We should 
~— with the interest in the beautiful with which we 
end. 


A THEATRICAL LETTER-BAG.—IV. 
I, 


Shepherd’s Bush, near London. 
fo the Editor of ‘‘ Questions ”’. : 


Sir,—I hope you will courteously extend to me the 
hospitality of your columns in answer to your ‘‘ Ques- 
tion’? of last week: ‘*What Do you Think of the 
Censor? ’’ I ama plain business man, but perhaps that is- 
all the more reason why my views of the Censor, which 
are very definite in character, should be interesting to 
your readers. No British home is complete without the 
current copy of your esteemed journal upon the drawing- 
room table ; and I cannot help feeling that my opinions 
will find an echo in the breast of every respectable house- 
holder with a wife and family. 

The Censor is a public servant whose office is of first- 
rate national importance. It'is his privilege and duty 
to keep uncontaminated the lives of our citizens when 
the need for relaxation after a day of toil takes them 
into the public theatres. Under the Censorship as it is 
at present constituted I can take my wife to the theatre 
without fear that she may hear or witness in public 
anything calculated to outrage the sentiments of an 
English lady. What would happen, I ask you, if the 
Censorship were removed? Our theatres would imme- 
diately be given over to licence, atheism, indecency and 
socialism. The youth of our country, the backbone and 
mainstay of this great Empire of ours, would speedily 
be corrupted. It would be necessary for every re- 
sponsible father of a family to go personally to the 
theatre before venturing to take his wife and children, 
and to subject himself to the possibility of witnessing a 
play that wounded his most sacred feelings and beliefs. 
I am.a broad-minded man, and:I hope I am not a prude 
in any sense of the term; but the line must be drawn 
somewhere, and I do draw the line at playwriters who 
attack the family and outrage the modesty and reticence 
of our daily lives. 

The present Censor discharges his functions admir- 
ably. There is, of course, a great deal of wickedness 
in the world ; and it is right that plays should be written 
which show that this is so. But I think you will agree 
with me that the majority of the plays of this kind whick 
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pass the Censor rarely contain anything to offend public 
modesty. The treatment is always delicate, and the 
moral lesson is always brought home that there are 
redeeming qualities even in those who by the conven- 
tional standard of morality are not to be imitated. 

As for playwriters of the cesspool who shamelessly 
open to the public view the most sacred feelings of an 
Englishman’s heart, it is right they should be sup- 
pressed. 

Iam, Sir, 
Yours faithfully, 
PERE DE FAMILLE. 


II. 


The Companions of the Red Flag, Soho. 
To the Editor of ‘* Questions ”’. 


Sir,—As tothe Censor. I have often thought of writ- 
ing serious sociological and political plays, and of 
offering them to a London manager for production. 
Why have I not done so? Because of the Censor. The 
Censor would never have passed my plays, and no 
manager would have dared to accept them. I therefore 
remain inarticulate. In conclusion, let me quote the 
leader of the Barons at Runnymeade: “‘ Is this Turkey 
in which we live, or is it England? ”’ 

Yours, 
GaRIBALDI. 


Ill. 
Beaconsfield House, near Brighton, Sussex. 


To the Editor of ‘‘ Questions ”’. 

Sir,—I have not visited the theatre since 1879, but 
the views of a passing generation may be of some value 
and interest to your readers of to-day. I heard years 
ago something of the revolutionary character of the 
plays of Mr. Pinero; and I distinctly recall the painful 
impression these plays—or, ‘rather, the accounts I read 
of them in the daily press—made upon my mind. In 
these days of moral degeneracy we cannot cherish too 
carefully an institution like the Censorship. I hear that 
the Censorship is falling rapidly into contempt, like 
every other British institution of great antiquity (my 
grandson who is at Oxford tells me it was established 
by Julius Cesar to restrain the licence of the druidical 
festivals). For myself I should be deeply grieved to see 
the Censorship abolished altogether, or replaced by some 
more modern device. Personally, I should like to see 
the Censorship exercised more severely. These plays of 
Mr. Pinero, in particular, are a corrupting influence 
among the youth of our country. 

I am, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
SENEX RustTIcus. 


P.S.—I learn that Mr. Pinero has been made a knight. 
I am truly sorry to hear this. For me he will always 
be Mr. Pinero. I am an old-fashioned man, and I can- 
not bring myself to recognise the title. 


IV. 


The League of True Democrats, 
76, 77, 78 and 79 Pall Mall S.W. 
To the Editor of *‘ Questions ”’. 


S1r,—I oppose the Censorship because it is arbitrary. 
It is impossible to discover on what principle it is exer- 
cised. Indecent plays are passed without a word of 
comment. Serious moral plays are banned. The 
Censor is an absolute judge, giving judgment with no 
knowledge of the case’s merit, and without hearing the 
evidence of the accused. He destroys property, and 
offers no compensation. He belongs to the age of the 
tyrants. This is a democratic country ; and the Censor- 
ship should be in the people’s control, and administered 
in accordance with fixed principles. As a True Demo- 
crat I demand the abolition of the Censorship as it is at 
present exercised. 

Yours faithfully, 
HyPERBOLUS. 


Vv. 


The League of True Democrats, 
76, 77, 78, and 79 Pall Mall S.W. 


To the Editor of ‘‘ Questions ”’. 

Sir,—I support the Censorship because it is arbitrary. 
It is impossible to discover on what principle it is exer- 
cised. Indecent plays are passed, and serious moral 
plays are banned without a word of comment. This is 
exactly as it should be. The Censor’s spasmodic and 
irrational judgments can do little harm ; but the setting 
up of a public tribunal to administer the Censorship 
according to a fixed principle would soon crush free 
thought, and stereotype our efforts after reform. This 
is a democratic country ; and, if there is to be a Censor- 
ship, the kind of thing which will do the least mischief 
is the one we at present enjoy. A Censorship in the 
people’s control would be a return to the age of the 
As a True Democrat I demand the preserva- 


tyrants. 
tion of the Censorship as it is at present exercised. 
I am, 
Yours faithfully, 
ANARCH. 
VI. 


The Chelsea Studios S.W. 
To the Editor of *‘ Questions ”’. 

S1r,—The Censorship is not only tyrannical and stupid. 
It is irrelevant. What has art to do with morality? 
The one test of art is beauty. Only an artist can judge 
beauty. To put a mere layman, or a bench of magis- 
trates, or a committee of distinguished public men in 
charge of a national branch of art is absurd. The 
Censor should be an artist, and should judge simply on 
artistic grounds. 

I am, yours faithfully, 
SCULPTOR. 


VII. 
The Poets’ Corner, Hammersmith. 


To the Editor of ‘‘ Questions ”’ 

Sir,—There should certainly be a Censorship, and it 
should be exercised in the interests of morality. Art 
and morality are inter-dependent. Great art is righteous 
art. To put a mere artist in charge of the public art 
would be disastrous. First, he would suppress all art 
that did not conform to his own standard and definition. 
This would destroy originality and reduce all art to 
a single type. Second, he would under-estimate the 
value of the moral quality of art. The real grievance 
against the present Censor is not that he is a moralist, 
but that he is a stupid and mischievous moralist. He 
suppresses serious moral plays which expose defects 
in the social system and of moral questions in a respon- 
sible manner. At the same time he passes plays 
that are profoundly insincere and depraving in their 
emotional effect on the public mind. What we want 
is a fervent moralist for Censor who would be absolutely 
fearless in the discharge of his duty. I know only of 
one man at the present time fit and able to discharge the 
duties of a conscientious Censor. I refer, of course, to 
Mr. George Bernard Shaw. 

I'am, yours faithfully, 
REFORMER. 


VII. 
The Garret, Pimlico S.W. 
To the Editor of ‘‘ Questions ”’. 

Sir,—There is one warning I feel bound to address 
to your readers as to the Censorship. Whatever be the 
ultimate character of the office I sincerely trust it will 
never get into the hands of an ardent moral and social 
reformer. Imagine, for instance, a man of the quality 
of Mr. George Bernard Shaw as Censor! It would be 
disastrous. Men of principle who think seriously about 
things are the greatest enemies of progress when they 
are placed in authority. The true function of the 


sincere reformer in a progressive society is to agitate, 
to criticise, and to starve. 


A reformer in office would 
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drive out of existence every creed and principle which 
was contrary to his own. History shows a Censorship 
to be necessary. Without it the control of public de- 
cency invariably falls into the hands of the police. 
Perhaps, after all, the best kind of Censorship is the 
one we have. It is unintelligent, immoral, inartistic ; 
but it penalises no one on principle, and only keeps from 
the public plays they do not want and would not go to 
even if their production were allowed. 
Yours truly, 
VaTEs. 


IX. 
The Cobden Society, Manchester. 
To the Editor of ‘*‘ Questions 


Sir,—History shows conclusively that a Censorship 
is neither necessary nor compatible with true progress. 
Freedom is the garden of great thoughts. Liberty is 
the gentle rain that encourages virtue and beauty to lift 
their heads and spread their sails to the wind. Set 
every man free for noble effort; and let every thinker 
be free to tell his thought to the people. Policemen— 
alas !—are necessary; but let not the beat of human 
endeavour be patrolled and manacled by shadows of the 
prison-house. 

I am, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
A or Joun Stuart MILL. 


[This correspondence is now closed.—Ep. ‘‘ Ques- 
tions ’’. | 


CARILLON-PLAYING IN DORSET. 


HE art of carillon-playing has reached a high 
standard of perfection in Belgium, but is hardly 
known at all in England.. Once a year, however, at 
Cattistock, a Dorset village, M. Joseph Denyn, the caril- 
lonneur of Mechlin Cathedral, plays the instrument of 
which he is an acknowledged master, and the other day 
the lofty tower built by a former rector, the Rev. Keith 
Barnes, for the express purpose of holding this novel 
music, justified his enthusiasm and that of the present 
Rector, the Rev. R. P. Strickland, who has completed 
the peal up to thirty-five bells, and made it effective 
after some years of quiescence. It thus compares with 
the carillons of forty up or down bells familiar on the 
Continent. The whole mechanism is the work of a well- 
known Belgian firm, and the bells were cast at a Louvain 
foundry, traditionally famous for such work. The 
thirty-five bells are made up of.an octave of the ordinary 
‘“‘ ring ’’, and twenty-seven others of smaller size, some 
of which only weigh a few pounds. They are played on 
a clavecin or keyboard of wooden handles, which is 
supplemented, like an organ, by pedals for footwork 
which connect with the larger bells. Bars with levers 
and wires transmit the movement to the clappers, which 
strike the bells on the inside; and some of the bells 
have two or three clappers, which are used for rapidly 
repeated notes. Altogether, the Cattistock carillon has 
some seventy-two hammers. 

The playing of such an instrument makes a great de- 
mand alike upon the energy and skill of the performer. 
It was an axiom of the ordinary bell-music that two bells 
should not be rung together, but in carillons chords are 
a great feature, as many as four or five notes being 
sounded at once. This means that on the three octaves 
many elaborate pieces of music can be played, and 
M. Denyn’s mastery of the art is such that he rendered 
the flow of various melodies with perfect ease and pre- 
cision, though he was at his best in some Flemish songs. 
The whole gives a cantabile effect which is quite different 
from that of the ordinary bell-ringing, and may not be 
appreciated at once. It is best heard about a quarter 
of a mile away. 

There is also a mechanical carillon at Cattistock which 
plays various tunes, but it is not equal to the touch 
of the accomplished artist, being, one may say, only 
an enlarged musical box. 

In Holland and Belgium huge crowds assemble to hear 


carillonneurs play at Bruges, Ghent, Louvain, and Mech- 
lin, which boasts the master in M. Denyn. The bells of 
London are to the musical ear as often distressing as 
beautiful. Would it not be possible, as a writer sug- 
gested in the ‘‘ Nineteenth Century ”’ last January, to 
give Londoners a lesson in harmonised bell-music by 
adding a first-rate carillon to London’s county hall? It 
would not be the first time that the great city has learnt 
from the country. Our histories of bells ignore the caril- 
lon as a foreign achievement; but private enthusiasm 
in the little village of Wessex might well lead to munici- 
pal enterprise in places more populous and supposed to 
be more intelligent. 


SOME GENTLEMEN OF FRANCE. 
V.—A BURGUNDIAN. 


"T SQuen Burgundy is now part of France and the 

Burgundian regards himself as a thorough French- 
man, the Duchy has had for nearly six hundred years an 
independent history of its own. Thus there were Counts 
and Dukes of Burgundy from the middle of the eleventh 
century down to the death of Philip I. in 1345, and then 
again from the investiture of Philip the Bold, fourth 
son of King John of France, down to the death of 
Charles the Bold at Morat in 1477. Whilst one part 
of the Duchy then reverted to Louis XI. the remainder 
was turn about German and Spanish until its final con- 
quest by Louis XIV. The Burgundians were also 
originally a Teutonic tribe and down to the present day 
preserve many German characteristics, though they have 
from a national standpoint become thoroughly assimi- 
lated to France. This does not however prevent 
patriotic Pan-Germans from casting covetous eyes 
upon the province and from declaring that when next 
they try conclusions with their French neighbours they 
will restore to Germany the lovely country where the 
Teutonic tribal customs once prevailed. This chequered 
history accounts for the fact that many of the local 
aristocracy derive their names and titles from the 
Empire, and that their family records show how 
they won their spurs in the service either of the Kings 
of Spain or of the House of Habsburg. 

The Marquis de la Loue descends from a race who 
occupied exalted positions at the Courts of John the 
Bold and Philip the Good. They rallied to the German 
Empire when Charles the Bold’s daughter married the 
Emperor Maximilian, and were Spaniards under 
Charles V. and his immediate successors. Like many 
of their neighbours they resented the loss of their feudal 
rights under Louis XIV., but they soon adapted them- 
selves to altered circumstances. They were loyal to the 
House of Bourbon at the time of the Revolution. The 
head of the family followed Louis XVIII. into exile, 
whilst one of his brothers was killed at Quiberon and 
the other was guillotined in Paris. The sixth Marquis 
led a wandering life from Court to Court endeavouring 
to advocate the cause of his legitimate sovereign by 
every means in his power. When the King returned 
from his second exile at Ghent he did his best to reward 
his loyalty by furthering through Court influence his 
son’s marriage with the daughter of an army contractor 
who had made his fortune in Napoleon’s campaigns 
and now wished to stand well with the new powers. 
The seventh marquis therefore stood by the Comte de 
Chambord and refused to have anything to say either 
to Louis Philippe, whom he regarded as a usurper, 
or to Napoleon III., who was to his mind only an ad- 
venturer. His son was more Legitimist than the Comte 
de Chambord and buried his Royalist principles at his 
death, refusing to have anything to say to the Comte 
de Paris, whose race was abhorrent from him as the 
descendants of Philippe Egalité and Louis Philippe. 
He withdrew therefore from all participation in politics 
and left his son free to serve the Republic as he liked. 
The elder branch of the House of Bourbon was extinct: 
and the Orleans princes had no right to the throne 
which, if it was to devolve on strict Legitimist principles, 
ought rather to fall to Don Carlos, the direct repre- 
sentative in the male line of those Bourbons who on 
their accession to the Kingdom of Spain had renounced 
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al] pretension to that of France. The Royalist party 
had however rallied to the Comte de Paris, and the 
“* Blancs d’Anjou ’’, as Don Carlos’ followers were 
called, were an insignificant fraction. It was therefore 
better to serve France by supporting the Republic than 
to follow the lead of the descendant of the recreant who 
had voted the death of Louis XVI. 

The ninth Marquis has gone far beyond his father’s 
instructions. He has not only rallied to the Republic 
but has become an out-and-out Republican, at least as 
long as the Republic lasts. He argues that the 
aristocracy can only recover their lost prestige by sup- 
porting the Government of the day. He therefore stood 
for his native department as a ‘‘ Républicain sans 
épithéte ’’. He was neither Conservative, Liberal, 
Progressive nor Radical, for his only wish was to stand 
well with the Prime Minister. His task was a tough 
one, as he had to oust the sitting member who was not 
only a blocard but a Freemason, and though the 
Marquis de la Loue was not very particular he could 
hardly break absolutely with the Church; besides which 
he knew well that the curés and the religious orders 
that had not yet been expelled wished to stand as 
well as they could with the authorities and would 
support him rather than the active enemy of their 
Church. He worked hard and without giving himself 
any rest for four whole vears. At the start it was 
thought absolutely impossible that he could succeed. 
The power of the lodges was considerable, and no man 
of family was looked upon as having a chance. His 
neighbours were however very much astonished when 
he defeated the masonic candidate at the ‘‘ Conseil 
d’Arrondissement ’’, but he knew everybody in his 
immediate neighbourhood and his wealth enabled him to 
rally to his side all those who wanted his help. His 
victory gave him a great deal of prestige with all who 
wished to be on the winning side, and his influence 
was much enhanced when he won a seat on the ‘* Con- 
seil Général ’’ for the department. In the meanwhile 
he lost no opportunity of making friends. Though 
naturally of a retiring disposition in society, he loved 
politics and especially to talk of those small local ques- 
tions which are of such infinite importance in a French 
parliamentary election. He knew not only what every 
village wanted but what was the ambition of every in- 
fluential elector. He could not, it is true, do much 
as yet to satisfy their requirements, but he could do 
something on the ‘‘ Conseil Général ’’ to push his 
friends’ claims on the department. By the time the 
General Election came he had therefore succeeded in 
making himself a position, and the Government stood 
aside refusing to interfere either for or against him. 
Thus he had a certain amount of fair play and succeeded 
in winning the seat by a small majority notwithstanding 
the active opposition of the local masonic lodges, who 
naturally had to stand by their fellow mason. Once 
however the victory had been won he was able to con- 
solidate his position. |The Government realised the 
importance of his support and gave him everything he 
asked. If a village wanted a road or a bridge, if a 
voter wished his son’s help at the harvest or the right 
to sell stamps and tobacco for a relative, the Marquis 
de la Loue had only to speak and the job was done. 
When the following General Election came the Socialists 
opposed him for form’s sake, but the Radicals and 
Radical Socialists saw that he would do their work as 
well as anyone else, at least for the time being. True, 
they would not trust him always to stand by them if 
either the Empire or the Monarchy were to be restored ; 
but then very few opportunists can be trusted in such 
an eventuality. Is it not the fact that many men who 
have been Ministers of State have at different times had 
interviews with Prince Victor Napoleon, and is it not 
certain that if ever there was a war a victorious General 
could dispose of France as he pleased? It was there- 
fore just as well to stand by the sitting member who 
had the ear of the Government and could get them all the 
small favours they wanted for the time being. The 
curés knew that though he might vote with the Govern- 
ment he was not a “ sectaire’’. Though he might 


support anti-lerical measures he would initiate nothing 


hostile himself. His votes were severely criticised in 
Paris drawing-rooms; but this produced no effect on 
the spot, for he could do a good deal behind the scenes 
to see that no unnecessary hardship was inflicted locally, 
and the curés therefore rallied to him like one man. 
Moderate men whether Royalist or Republican preferred 
him to the Socialist, and he beat him by a majority 
of four to one. The Chateau de la Loue is a fine feudal 
keep dominating one of the loveliest valleys in Bur- 
gundy, within forty miles of Besancon, and therefore 
little more than twenty hours from Charing Cross by 
the ‘‘ Paris, Lyon et la Méditerranée ’’ line. It stands 
upon a rock from which the main road could be com- 
manded when the Barons de la Loue levied toll on all 
merchants who used the road or river in feudal days. 
It may seem strange that the language of the Radical 
Socialist should be heard within its tapestried halls; 
but though these sentiments may be inconsistent with 
the traditions of a Royalist family, everyone knows that 
should the Republic fall no one will rally with greater 
enthusiasm to the Monarchy or Dictatorship which will 
take its place than the eighth Marquis de la Loue. 


LITERATURE AND THIRST. 
By Fitson Youne. 

T is one of the few privileges of the dyspeptic that 
he thoroughly understands what thirst is, and 
consequently thoroughly enjoys the quenching of it. 
Not for him the moderation of the exasperatingly 
well-balanced man who, in the hottest weather, only 
moistens his lips with a little water, or at the most 
washes out his mouth, but does not swallow the cooling 
liquid. No; the dyspeptic requires his drinks to be 
very long, and either very cold or very hot, and when 
in weather like this the dyspeptic hears the tinkle of 
ice and glass, and sees the dullness of frost on the out- 
side of a tumbler, he knows that one of the pleasantest 
physical sensations procurable for him in this world is 
at hand. His imagination is stirred, not only by the 
thought of liquid matter passing down his throat, but 
by the artificial differences of temperature which he is 
about to produce ; by the idea of a cold glacial stream 

being poured into the arid desert of his system. 

In all imaginative people—and in this matter the 
imagination of the dyspeptic is hypersensitive—the 
sensation of thirst is almost as much a literary sense as 
it is a physical one; it is extraordinarily stimulated by 
words and ideas. Most of us know some particular 
food or drink, the desire for which is stimulated in us by 
reading about it. But the writing must be skilful, or 
if not skilful, artlessly good. The cruder method of 
the stage produces the same effect; all smokers have 
experienced the almost overwhelming desire to smoke 
which comes upon them when someone lights a cigarette 
on the stage; and on me, at any rate, those strange 
and rapid restaurant meals of the fashionable theatre, 
when a party sits down at a table and is whirled through 
six courses in about five minutes, surrounded by 
champagne bottles in ice buckets and trays of liqueurs, 
have an absurdly exciting effect. It is an entirely 
imaginary hunger which I suffer on these occasions, 
for if I were to be suddenly led forth and given a seat 
at the feast, I probably could not eat anything; but 
sitting helplessly in my stall, half-an-hour after dinner, 
I suffer all the pangs of starvation. And the literary 
stimulation of these symptoms is exactly the same thing 
on a somewhat higher scale. Tobacco, food, and 
drink are the things which most lend themselves to this 
kind of treatment—one may call it verbal hypnosis. 
It is a science as yet only partially understood by adver- 
tisers; when it is fully understood advertisements will 
only be written by the most skilful and imaginative 
literary artists. 

The treatment of food and drink in literature, and 
especially of drink and thirst, is one of the most 
interesting of the minor literary studies. Some of the 
greatest authors, and some who have treated the subject 
most freely, have never understood it. Dickens, for 
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example, who was a master in the literary treatment of 
the more homely kinds of food, never really understood 
drink. ‘* Pickwick ’’ is full from cover to cover of brandy 


and water, hot and cold, but chiefly cold—a most” 


nauseous drink, and, what is more to the purpose, not 
one of the drinks which lends itself to true literary 
treatment. It is only the very simplest drinks that are 
suitable, because it is not appetite or the palate which 
can be appealed to by verbal hypnotics so much as the 
elementary sensation of thirst. Water is easily, there- 
fore, the chief substance for which desire can be created 
by the literary method. The Bible contains all the 
classical examples. of the literary treatment of water, 
whether in the form of seas, or rivers, or streams, or 
fountains, or mere reviving draughts. And next to 
water, which really stands by itself as one of the ele- 
ments, the best drinks for literary purposes are milk, 
tea, and coffee. The point is not so much whether you 
like these drinks above all others, as whether, if you 
read about them in skilful writing, you may be brought 
to imagine that you greatly like and desire them. 
Personally, I think milk is a delicious drink, although 
many people do not like it; but I could guarantee to 
make it appear delicious to anyone in half a page of 
writing. The last word on tea was not Cowper’s much 
quoted and rather artificial ‘‘ cups that cheer but not 
inebriate ’’; but Lamb’s simple phrase ‘‘ whole goblets 
of tea’’ which in a quite incredible way can pro- 
duce in the ordinary reader in an armchair all the 
sensations of fatigue, heat, and refreshment by 
tea. Coffee comes into a rather different category ; 
for literary purposes it should never be used in con- 
nexion with thirst, only in connexion with cold, 
as a heating and reviving thing. The proper 
group of words is ‘‘ hot coffee and rolls ’’, which, 
even used with moderate skill and a little atmosphere 
of wintry weather, or exposure to a snowstorm on the 
top of a coach, will generally produce an overwhelming 
desire for coffee in the minds even of people who dislike 
it. But there, for English readers, the list almost ends. 
You can make a Frenchman thirsty by writing about 
wine, but not an Englishman ; and beer, when you have 
rung all the changes on ‘‘ nut-brown’’ and ‘‘ foaming 
tankards’’, is a strangely disappointing stuff for 
literary purposes. I like beer very much, but I have 
never been made thirsty for it by reading except in one 
case, where a character of Mr. Arnold Bennett’s who 
is drinking beer keeps wiping his mouth with the back 
of his hand, and ejaculating at intervals one word, 
“Beer !’’—nothing else. This, I think, must be 
accepted as the correct treatment of beer in literature. 
Thackeray stumbled heavily in the matter of drink 
in his books ; ‘‘ potations of cold brandy and water ”’ is 
a phrase which he frequently employs—a phrase both 
deplorable in itself and for the images it conjures up. 
Meredith seldom condescended to anything beneath 
vintage champagne and the greater wines of Burgundy 
and the Rhine; but he deals with nothing so simple as 
thirst, and he keeps you waiting for your drink while 
he spins long and highly artificial essays on the 
philosophy of bubbles. Mr. Thomas Hardy, on the 
other hand, is faithful to cider, which in his hands, but 
in his hands only, becomes one of the classical literary 
drinks worthy to rank with the wine of Greece, the 
water of the Bible, and the tea of Charles Lamb. Such 
things as lemonade and ginger-beer are utterly useless 
for literary purposes; the nearest thing that one could 
get to them would be lime-juice—but you must not call 
it lime-juice ; you must call it ‘‘ the juice of a fresh lime 
squeezed into a tumbler of cold spring water’. As a 
matter of fact, lemon-squash is a far pleasanter drink 
than lime-juice; but by the literary method I would 
undertake to make ten people want to drink lime-juice 
for one that I could make want to drink lemon-squash. 
This literary stimulus of appetite is a very real thing. 
I remember that when I was a very little boy I used, in 
the interval between breakfast and going to church on 
Sunday mornings, to be given a book called ‘‘ Line upon 
Line ’’ to read, and I used regularly to go through the fol- 
lowing remarkable ritual. I used to turn up the passage 


about Elijah being fed by the ravens; the words in the 
narrative were ** And the ravens used to bring Elijah 
bread and meat’’. There was a woodcut of the 
prophet sitting in a kind of rocky grotto in a dressing- 
gown and very long beard, with the ravens giving him 
in their beaks slices of bread, apparently cut from a 
loaf, with slices of what looked like sirloin laid upon 
them. When I had read this passage and looked at the 
picture I used to go down to the larder where certain 
foods were always prepared in advance on Sundays. 
Among them was a plate containing slices of a kind of 
currant-bread buttered ; one of these I used to abstract 
and eat, carefully arranging the others so that its 
absence should not be noticed. It represented to me the 
bread and meat of the picture. No other substance 
would have been of the least use to me ; there were many 
things I liked better in the larder, but it was for this 
that the sacred work had created an appetite, and this 
alone which would satisfy it. The time must have been 
about an hour after breakfast, so it cannot have been 
genuine appetite; it was ‘false, or literary, appetite. 

But let me put my own theories to the test. Probably 
you do not like buttermilk, or more likely you do not 
know what it really is. Fast disappearing now in the 
days of patent separators and agricultural co-operation, 
it was in my childish days an honoured drink in 
Ireland, and among the poor more than that—*‘ food 
and raiment both’’, as I have heard an old peasant 
ejaculate after a deep draught of it, while indeed some 
surplus drops were adorning his coat. But the butter- 
milk of my memory is associated with the most wonder- 
ful larder, lying deep in the stone outworks of an ancient 
house, lit dimly at one end by a door veiled with boughs 
of jasmine, and giving on to a walled garden, and at 
the other end opening, by mysterious partitions, into a 
store-room sacred to the mistress of the house, where 
one was given delicious things to eat, and whence there 
came always a faint odour of spices. Out of the glare 
of the strong sunshine and play among the salt spray and 
surges of the shore I would come as a child into this 
magic world of coolness and darkness. At the far end of 
the larder stood always a great crock or jar kept half full 
of butter-milk, with a dipper hanging on the side, and 
cups and glasses always there for the use of the thirsty 
children of the house. Out of the glare, I say, from 
one’s toiling play by the loud seashore, one would hurry 
for a moment into this cool and fragrant darkness. The 
crock was very thick and of a coarse substance, allow- 
ing a certain amount of evaporation, so the buttermilk 


_was always very, very cold. The dipper would be 


seized, and the cold depths of the crock gently agitated ; 
up would come the dipper, dripping snow and milk and 
ice ; the cup would be filled, a deep breath fetched, and 
the nectar, cold, astringent, and aromatic, would be 
drained with great gulps and sighs. The dipper would 
be returned and sink with a gurgle into the butter- 
milk; and children emerging from the larder would 
appear to be wearing a small white moustache. And as 
we came out thus from the cool darkness, the wind and 
the sun and the sea, rough playfellows of our childhood, 
would greet us like brothers. 

Innocent, delicious draught! More pctent still than 
any drug to conjure visions of gardens and the sea, and 
to bring back the dream scents of ‘salt and honey and 
jasmine and verbena ; but powerless as any cup of Circe, 
or any draught of Lethe, to quench that most divine of 
thirsts, the thirst of the soul for its own youth, and the 
good things that are gone. 


DROUGHT. 


S tee O months of practically rainless weather and 

almost unclouded sun, whatsoever their merits in 
the eyes of the holiday-maker for wi -m all weather now 
exists, have made strange work with English landscape 
in some of its most typical aspects. To see our green 
countryside, whose depth of colouring ought to answer 
to the rain as a pebble answe:s to the touch of salt 
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water, to see the land of moist pastures, brimming 
rivers and slow brooks bowered in flag and meadow- 
sweet, of hollow lanes shaded by honeysuckle and 
traveller’s-joy, of hop-gardens and cider-orchards under 
the conditions of Mediterranean shores, of the clime of 
the vine and olive, is an experience that few of us 
remember and that only the most insatiable of sunlight 
would care to repeat. Fair harvest weather in a normal 
year, ripening seeds and fibres and mellowing the 
autumn fruits, is apt to tan the face of the country and 
pry out the subsoil moisture, quite sufficiently to make 
the return of the rain, the coming of the hoary mornings 
of September, a welcome change ; but such a relentless 
spell of heat and drought as that which we have been 
going through is alien to the whole genius of English 
pastoral landscape. It is not the wilder scenery which 
suffers the greatest change; save that the heather is a 
little stunted and the green bogs are firmer to the foot, 
the peat-streams sunk among the hot stones of their 
pools, the heaths and moorlands are as magical in their 
browns and purples as in an ordinary year. The grass 
that clothes the chalk downs hardly changes its grey- 
green tint under the cloudless glare : the fir-woods keep 
their depth of shade untouched. It is in proportion as 
the prospect shows the handiwork of men that it bears 
signs of suffering under the unwonted conditions. In 
a corn-land, where the great hedgeless fields clothe the 
swell of the South Downs or the Chilterns, the grey 
stubbles, raked clean of the last handful or still 
chequered with the ranked sheaves, seem to respond 
rightly enough to the maturing force of the sun; but in 
a pasture-country, the familiar levels of the Midlands 
or the Weald, with their patterning of meadow and 
hedgerow, their pieces of starving roots, their thin 
plantations, their iron-clodded fallows and dried-up 
ponds, the burning weather has turned the homely, 
inward charm of the scene into a staring wretchedness. 
All the veils and shadowings are gone which gave the 
picture more than half its grace: the bald squares of 
grass, bleached and dead as thistle-down, lie shadowless 
between the black hedges: there is no shimmer of mist 
or dew, no green tangie at the hedge-sides to break the 
hard outlines ; the very weeds are seeded and shrivelled 
on the dusty sod. The oaks of the hedgerows and 
copses are burned to a sooty brown, a sad colour not 
known among any of the right tints of autumn. ~The 
hazels have already cast half their yellow leaves; the 
chestnuts show patches of seared and rusty orange 
amongst the green. The ground-moisture—the storage 
of the rain and dew which all vegetation draws upon, 
the body of water which ebbs and flows underground in 
ways which we very imperfectly understand, which sinks 
into veins and breaks out in springs and well-heads— 
is failing under the stress of the summer ; and all plant- 
life, from the least moss to the park oak, seared above 
by the parching air and starved among dust and clods 
beneath, is dying slowly as it waits for the still-deferred 
rain. 

It is the waiting for rain which tries the spirit of the 
countryman, as well as the endurance of the green 
things. Every day added to the period of abnormal 
conditions seems to make the resumption of nature’s 
suspended cycle more urgent and less probable. The 
visitor and the passer-by see only the swarthy hillsides, 
the unhindered harvest, and rejoice in the unbroken 
sunshine and the immovable barometer. They do not 
watch, as the native does, their particular favourites and 
acquaintances in hedgerow or woodside standing in 
sullen endurance, sere and tanned, or drooping their 
leaves in palpable distress; they do not miss all the 
good smells of the country, the differences which ought 
to breathe from fields and woods ; they fail to notice that 
even the scents of the evening cool are choked and lost 
in the reverberation of hot air from the baked soil, the 
reek of withered grass which blows stale and tepid when 
we ought to begin to smell the dew. The countryman 
knows too something of all the dirt which gatfiers on 
the land in a long drought, the dust-clogged leaves, 
the insect plagues, the foulness which lies by unsluiced 
hedge-bottoms and roadside verges. As he climbs some 


slope of the meadows, where the dead turf is almost too 
slippery for foothold, and takes shelter from the sun 
under a spreading oak, it seems hardly possible that 
these very fields, from which the heat strikes up as from 
a furnace, shone but a little more than two months ago 
with clear emerald, that along the copse-sides the blue- 
bells had not faded among the lush grass and the young 
fronds of the bracken, and that the moist air was full 
of a delicate mixed sweetness. As he looks upwards to 
the roof of boughs he sees the harsh blackened leaves 
riddled and jagged by insect hosts; and all through the 
tree he hears an incessant light pattering sound, which 
for the moment almost beguiles the ear with the thought 
of rain, but which he knows to be only the dropping of 
myriads of tiny oak-galls from the leaves. The weeks 
during which he has listened for that first pattering in 
the trees, when the clouds seemed to be thickening for 
rain, or watched the far-off wisps of vapour rise and 
lengthen in the southern sky with a promise of blessed 
storm that always broke and passed away, have become 
a fixed oppression of the mind. He sees the shadow of 
the group of trees describe its circle across the dead 
grass day after day, till evening comes with spent air 
and smouldering haze beneath the dull orange glow of 
the west, turning the oaks to massive shapes of bronze 
and veiling the distant levels in drifts of dun vapour. 
Night brings no refreshment of dew or cooling breeze. 
The shadows trace their round again under the keen 
rays of the moon, black on the sward which gleams like 
hoar-frost, till they fade in the first grey of the dawn, 
and the sun is up again, clear-edged over the eastern 
hill, bringing another cloudless day. The rainless 
weeks go by: they pass the limit of reasonable likeli- 
hood ; they pass the count of the observer’s own record, 
and the memories of the oldest inhabitants, and the 
precedents of the learned authorities. The country- 
dweller is in a new world, a disquieting region of the 
abnormal, astray without reckoning or grounds of fore- 
cast. There is some comfort to be found in the un- 
scientific records of old naturalists: such as Evelyn’s 
entry in 1685 that ‘‘ we had hitherto not any rain for 
many months, so as the caterpillars had already 
devoured all the winter fruit through the whole land, 
and even killed several greater old trees ’’ ; and his note 
a little later: ‘‘ Such two winters and summers I had 
never known’’. In 1684 he speaks of leaves dropping 
from the trees as in autumn, and of many trees dying. 
In 1781 we find that Gilbert White’s peach and 
nectarine trees ‘‘ suffered so much from the heat that the 
rind on the bodies was scalded and came off’’: the 
apples ‘‘ were coddled, as it were, on the trees ’’. Two 
years later the season was ‘‘ an amazing and portentous 
one, and full of horrid phenomena’’, which included 
intense heat and ‘‘ a peculiar haze or smoky fog that 
prevailed for many weeks ’’, ‘‘ unlike anything known 
within the memory of man’’. By such comparisons 
we may persuade ourselves that the word ‘‘ abnormal ”’ 
may be loosely used, and that in truth there is nothing 
new under the sun. 

If the pastoral landscape suffers more from continued 
drought than the wild, it ison the garden, where man’s 
handiwork is most visible, that the want of water presses 
most grievously. The garden is the last stronghold of 
tender foliage and green lawns; its flower-beds contain 
our personal belongings and involve our private 
interests. There, if all else be shrivelled and dust- 
strewn, ought to exist the harbourage for ‘‘ a green 
thought in a green shade’’. In normal harvest weather, 
when the fields are wholesomely sunburned and the 
season ripens generously towards the fall, the garden- 
ground ought to preserve moisture, cool air and freshly- 
growing crops. In a season like the present one, 
unless there be abundant and very unusual means of 
irrigation, it gives the last blow to the countryman’s 
peace of mind to see the green stuff and the flowers of 
latter summer dwindle and perish one by one, the 
promise of autumnal plenty destroyed before his eyes, 
and the hopes of next year’s growths struggling 
desperately for existence in their plantations or seed- 
beds. It is hard enough for the amateur to watch help- 
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lessly his labours coming to nought, to count up the 
waste of all his care and choice and skilful work; but 
he should be able to spare a thought in his depression 
for the professional grower, the nurseryman to whom 
the burning weeks may mean complete ruin. We are 
too busy nowadays with other matters to take any 
effectual notice of the losses sustained by the nation 
from accidents of the weather. A wet Bank Holiday is 
already for many of us a greater catastrophe than a 
rainless summer. We need to remember that the sun 
destroys life as well as makes it. Our existence in these 
islands really depends upon the balanced alternation of 
rain and shine. 


CORRESPONDENCE, 
THE CRISIS. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW. 


Loughton, Cherry Hinton, Cambridge, 
14 August 


Sir,—The letter of Sir J. Murray Scott in your 
current issue demands a straight answer. Thus, when 
your correspondent queries the supreme limits of law, 
as he does by asking for authoritative information in 
respect to the Sovereign’s political rights, he queries 
the constitutional powers of the national executive 
(namely, the power of the Crown in respect to Parlia- 
mentary procedure), and not merely the constitutional 
powers of the national subjective (namely, the power 
of the Crown in respect to privy procedure or its own 
prerogative). Sir J. Murray Scott’s letter, therefore, is 
of paramount importance in that our great charter of 
freedom signifies nothing apart from the above distin- 
guishing features, because it was not the privy proce- 
dure but the public procedure of the Crown which the 
charter modified. Authorities who have made the 
fundamental mistake of confusing the two forms of 
Crown procedure—the personal with the impersonal— 
are very far from being reliable authorities. | Consti- 
tutional law, with all proper respect to the great profes- 
sors of it who maintain the contrary, has nothing what- 
soever to do with privileged or prerogative forms of pro- 
cedure, whether they are Crown forms or otherwise. 
The very fact of this must be obvious since a prerogative 
or privileged form of procedure, as an act of freedom, 
is amenable to no law or restrictiof. How then, except 
by a Crown breach of constitutional law—that is to say, 
by the Sovereign’s personal overthrow, betrayal, or 
surrender—can the basis of the Crown’s freedom be 
made the basis of Crown legislation or restriction ; or, 
in other words, the basis of absolute power or parlia- 
mentary procedure ? 

No, Sir; the whole business of the crisis, together 
with the much-vaunted victory of the Government, has 
been a revolt against and a betrayal of the civil ground 
of an Englishman’s freedom, since the constitutional 
basis of government, the Writ of Habeas Corpus (ad 
subjiciendum), for the safe keeping of which the House 
of Appeal—originally limited to twenty-five barons of 
the kingdom—was instituted, has been rudely destroyed 
not only by skilled sophistry on the part of the Govern- 
ment itself but also on the part of the Opposition. For, 
if the great mass of the electorate had understood the 
vicious and tyrannical nature of the Parliament Bill, is 
it within the limits of reason that it would have voted 
for the betrayal and overthrow of its own civil and free 
heritage—its rights of self-government? No, Sir, a 
thousand times no. 

The whole thing is preposterous as well as iniquitous, 
and as a free subject who, in the face of all Acts of Par- 
liament, cannot be forced to surrender his freedom, I 
shall continue to repudiate the legality of this Bill as 
long as any freedom exists in our Press. 

Moreover, as an Englishman who cannot be forced 
by an Act of Parliament to surrender his free rights, I 
appeal to that body of noblemen who have remained 
fajthful to their high trust, for due protection and sup- 


port. They are bound in all honour to give it, and, to 
their lasting renown, are bound in the end to triumph. 
Your obedient servant 
H. C. Danie. 


To the Editor of the SATURDAY REVIEW. 


United Empire Club, 117 Piccadilly W. 
15 August 1911. 

Sir,—To all observers having a keen appreciation of 
facts during the last week it seems utterly futile now 
to talk of ‘‘ closing up the ranks ”’ of the Unionist 
party. If those good people—and from the remarks of 
the Harmsworth and Scuttle press one might suppose 
that they were a large and united body—if they imagine 
for one moment that the men who stood their ground 
so well against such odds are quietly going back to join 
in the policy of ‘‘ others ’’ who backed out at the critical 
moment they are making a vast mistake. They are, 
indeed. After what happened last week it seems a 
hollow mockery to ask men who have fought to the 
death to join hands and support those who betrayed 
their party and dishonoured their fellow-workers. 

As has already been well pointed out, why did Mr. 
Balfour leave England for Gastein before the result of 
the division on Thursday was made known? Did he 
know or have any idea what the result of the division 
was likely to be? On the face of it the departure of 
the Leader of the Opposition to the Continent before 
the result of the most important division ever taken in 
the Upper House became known looked uncommonly 
bad indeed. How did Mr. Balfour know that the result 
might not have been the reverse of what it was? To 
talk about the Unionist party being misled again after 
what has already happened seems sheer nonsense. Once 
bitten twice shy. You will never convince the average 
fighting Constitutionalist—be he working man or a 
practise-what-you-preach stalwart—to return to the old 
and familiar beaten-out track. 

To those bishops and others who have shown such a 
patriotic desire to face both ways, who practise what 
they do not preach, to the former their day will come, 
and that ere long, when the ancient Church of England 
no longer remains one of our most cherished institu- 
tions. Trust the Government to see to that. Certain 
demands will have to be met to enable them to retain 
their position. These representatives of the Church, 
had they only had the commonsense to realise what they 
were doing, could not in any conceivable circumstances 
have made a greater mistake than they have made. 

They have done a far greater harm than they imagined 
they ever could have done. They have imperilled the 
position of the Church. They have helped to destroy 
the beauty of thought and feeling. They have done 
irreparable harm to the cause of religion throughout the 
country. Of the Unionist peers who chose to stand 
aside after having expressed such very strong opinions 
against the Bill, all that can be said of them is that they 
are the kind of men the average constitutionalist with 
any grit has no consideration for whatsoever. The 
man who is out to wage war against the “ socialisa- 
tion of all means of production, distribution, and ex- 
change ’’, and to resist a general upheaval of the Con- 
stitution, desires as partners men who vote not merely 
because they have been advised or told to vote one way 
or the other. He wants men who vote according to 
their convictions and daimn the consequences. 

I am, Sir, yours, etc. 
A LowLanp Scot.” 


“BRANDED.” 
To the Editor of the SatuRDAy REVIEW. 
15 August 
Sm,—If Mr. Arthur A. Baumann were in London at 


this moment instead of enjoying the invigorating air of 
Rosehaugh he would possibly better understand the 


significance of your article ‘‘ Branded ’’, to which now » 
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he so strenuously objects. As Mr. Baumann was almost 
the first of Tories to declare that the Parliament Bill 
must be accepted, it is easy to understand that he 
resents the idea of all who have been converted—or per- 
verted—to his view being treated as pariahs and 
traitors. But the fact remains that those who have 
stood staunch to their faith and their colours, who would 
have died in either the first ditch or the last in defence 
of all that Mr. Baumann and his peculiar friends have 
taught us to hold sacred, are labouring under a sense 
of wrong which logic cannot explain away, which ex- 
pediency cannot condone, which loyalty to an ancient 
throne cannot make tolerable. 

Lord Lansdowne, by his abstention, was a bad enough 
case ; the Unionist peers who voted for the Government 
are absolutely outside the pale. Leaders who will not 
direct the fight, lieutenants who go over to the enemy, 
are traitors deep-dyed beyond any member of the rank 
and file who runs away at the critical moment. Brand- 
ing is the only course to be adopted if betrayal is to be 
avoided in other decisive battles. 

Mr. Baumann talks of peers who have kept their 
heads in this crisis. Is it evidence of cool courage to 
surrender lest worse befall? If these renegade peers 
have saved any heads it is probably the heads of the 
Government. The King was betrayed into guarantees 
which, Shylock-like, the Government demanded, and 
the action of the Abstainers and the Renegades made 
it impossible he could ever do anything else than obey 
the behests of his Redmond-driven advisers. The King 
may have made a mistake in too-ready acquiescence in 
Radical demands last November. The poltroon peers 
have made that mistake an avenue to disasters greater 
than the greatest involved in the conferment of coronets 
on five hundred constitutional tinkers. If the Crown 
becomes the merest of cyphers, if Empire and Church 
and property and social order are thrown into the 
crucible beyond hope of salvation, the responsibility rests 
more with the peers—blacklegs if ever there were 
blacklegs—who have played the Government game than 
with the Government itself. ‘‘ Branded’’ such men 
must be, and there is no self-respecting Tory who could 
feel safe in future conflicts whilst such men were nomin- 
ally of his party. 

Yours faithfully, 
A STALWART. 


To the Editor of the SaruRpay Review. 
Lyceum Club, 128 Piccadilly W.., 
17 August 1911. 

Sir,—Your correspondent Mr. Baumann, writing in 
last week’s REVIEW, criticises what he calls your ‘‘ vio- 
lence ’’ while, at the same time, using greater violence 
himself. I consider your article ‘‘ Branded’’ was in 
every way befitting the subject and the occasion. 
There is much talk just now about the King’s preroga- 
tive, with very little reverence, apparently, for his 
Majesty himself. I should like to see the King imitate 
the action of his predecessor Charles II. re the Exclu- 
sion Bill. On that occasion Charles adroitly dissolved 
Parliament and saved his brother from an ignorant and 
a most undeserved persecution. 

There have been many complaints lately that an effi- 
cient leader cannot be found for either party. I could 
name about a score of eminent women of whom any 
one of them would make a splendid leader. Let men 
look all over the world and contemplate the state to 
which it has been brought by one sere Government. 
Then let them stand aside for very shame and allow 
women to come forward and see what they can do. 

Faithfully yours, 
A. SHURMER. 


RUNNING AWAY TO FIGHT ANOTHER DAY. 
To the Editor of the Satrurpay Review. 
Lymington House, Four Marks, near Alton. 
15 August 1911. 


Sir,—lIs there not a theory that a regiment that has 
once been badly broken is a very bad one to face when 


next it takes the field? But the sequel to the late Par-. 
liamentary version of ‘‘ The Drums of the Fore and 
Aft’ has yet to be written. Whatever truth there may 
be in the theory one tancies that other regiments 
would not be keen to be brigaded with these—possibly ? 
—formidabie heroes. ' 

If those peers now dead—to the Unionist party—have 
not decided on their epitaph perhaps this might not be 
inappropriate in view of past services, good intentions, 
ending in what we hope may be merciful oblivion :— 


**T’ve had mv share of pastime, and I’ve done my share: 
I 5 
of toil, 
And life is short—the longest life a span; 


For good undone and gifts misspent and _ resolutions- 
vain 
’Tis somewhat late to trouble. This I know— 
I should live the same life over, if I had to live again, 
And the chances are I go where most men go.”’ 


I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 


A. J. Linpsay 


THE MUZZLED ELECTORS. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW. 
Londen, 8 August. 


Sir,—Like Mr. Hales I have written to every Unionist 
paper—except the Harmsworth group, of course—on 
the lines taken by himself, Lord Alfred Douglas, and 
Mr. Daniels, and with the same result. Yet these 
same papers will publish piffling letters, such as 
‘*Give women the vote, and the Constitution will be 
safe’’! There are thousands of Englishmen holding 
the views we have expressed, but they can do no good 
as separate units, and if the Press refuses in a body 
to allow them to express their opinions, they cannot 
get into touch with each other. I propose that 
Lord Altred Douglas, Mr. Daniels, and Mr. Hales try 
to organise a public meeting and collect the units into 
aunited mass. If we are forced to talk in the highways 
and byways, and in Trafalgar Square, let us doit. This 
is no time for squeamishness. I hope Englishmen are 
not going to stand idly by and see the Constitution 
knocked over like a house of cards. If so, then this is 
truly a decadent country, and deserves. all that may 
come to it. There are worse things even than civil war. 
To stand slothfully aside, and let your country drift to 
perdition is worse. * 

I am, Sir, yours 
A. M. Cameron. 


MR. LLOYD GEORGE AND THE NATIONAL 
CREDIT. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 
15 August 


Sir,—The Chancellor of the Exchequer has been 


expatiating largely of late on the performances of him-- 


self and his predecessor in office in the way of debt re- 
demption, mainly by way of showing that, at least in 
their proceedings, there is-no reason why the market 
should appraise British credit, or say Lloyd George 
credit, so meanly as it does. He should be asked: Of 
what avail is it to pay off ten millions with one hand 
if you are contracting hundreds of millions with the 
other? Your old-age pension law, whatever its merits, 
is in itself a virtual national debt of nearly five hundred 
millions, increasing yearly; and you. are at present 
engaged in creating an addition, in the shape of a 
yearly charge of nine millions for insurance, which is 
the equivalent of three or four hundred millions more, 
and for which you have made no provision. Your 
boasted repayment of debt is, in part, a simple repudia- 
tion. The two pounds ten shillings which is your 
nominal obligation to the national creditor is already 
reduced by your successive exactions in the shape of 
income-tax (your resource for debt redemption) to two 
pounds seven shillings and a penny; whilst your inven- 
tion of discrimination as between ‘‘ earned’ and un<- 
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‘on the public consciousness. 


earned ’’ income deprives him of any electoral power 
he would otherwise have as one of a large body of 
income-tax payers. He is now one of a negligible 
minority who can be plundered at will, and his main 
preoccupation at this moment is how he may escape your 
further inroads on his capital. However tightly you 
may shut your eyes to these things the market feels 
them in its bones. 

On the mere question of debt redemption figures, 
however, Mr. Lloyd George can be met on his own 
ground. The statements which he has made in Parlia- 
ment are neither more nor less accurate than those with 
which the public has been so plentifully supplied on the 
subject of his own Insurance Bill. The debate on the 
Finance Bill on g August gives an instance in point. 
The ‘‘ Times’ reports his words as follows: ‘* With 
regard to the Sinking Fund it was true that the pro- 
vision made in the year 1904 was exceedingly high. 
But while the country was apparently paying off eight 
millions it was incurring £11,750,000 of fresh liabili- 
ties. So that the net result was no reduction but an 
actual increase of our liabilities by considerably over 
two millions 

The exact figures will be found in the Finance 
Accounts of the United Kingdom for 1904-05, page 96. 
The net increase in the total gross liabilities was, as 
Mr. George says, £2,238,391 as compared with an 
apparent decrease of £7,557,668, but he does not 
mention the material fact that the Exchequer balances 
were increased by £3,166,436. It is needless to say 
that any fair statement as to debt reduction must take 
account of the cash balance as of co-ordinate import- 
ance. That excess of £3,166,436 in cash was the 
equivalent of 43,600,000 reduction of debt. One other 
example of Mr. George’s regard for facts will suffice 
for the present: In the debate of 11 May (Hansard, 
col. 1428), referring to the Government of 1895-1905, 


he said: ‘*‘ These gentlemen . . . paid off debt at the 
rate of only 4,2,000,000 a year even when there was no 


war’’. Again having recourse to the Finance Accounts 
of the United Kingdom, and including in our reckoning, 
as we must, the variations in the cash balance and in 
the estimated assets, we find that the results for 1895-6, 
1896-7, 1897-8 (the vears when there was no war) were 
£8,750,000, #8.225,000, and £9,667,000 respectively. 
The figures will be found at page gt of the volume for 
1895-6 and page 93 of that for 1897-8. The volume for 
1896-7 is out of print, but the result for that year may 
be got by collating the two volumes mentioned. It 
must not be forgotten that in those years we had to 
pay value for our debt. Consols ranged up to 10, 11 
and 12 per cent. premium. It is one pecuniary benefit 
which we owe to Mr. Lloyd George that we can now 
do much better. Our debt can be bought in at 20 per 
cent. discount. The above-mentioned three years, as 
they stand, show a debt redemption of nearly twenty- 
seven millions. Let that sum be increased, in respect 
of the price of Consols, so as to stand on an equal 
footing with Mr. George’s three years, and it may be 
found that the result is better than anything that he 
can show. 

_ It is a fact which has some relevance to the matter 
in hand that whereas in the three years mentioned the 
contribution of the income-tax payer to the national 
expenditure was short of fifty millions, it has been 109 
millions in Mr. George’s three years, which means that 
Mr. George’s debt reduction, as stated by himself 
(Hansard, 16 May, col. 1859) is considerably less than 
half the excess which he has taken from the income- 
tax payer over and above what was taken in an equal 
period by his predecessors. That excess of sixty 
millions is almost wholly the produce of Mr. Asquith’s 
measure of ‘‘ discrimination’’ widened two years ago 
by Mr. Lloyd George. The ulterior effects of that 
measure in loss of national credit, very poorly compen- 
sated by immediate gain, are now obtruding themselves 


Yours truly, 
Joun Govan 
(Fellow of the Faculty of Actuaries in Scotland). 


REVIEWS. 


WORDSWORTHIAN TRIFLES AND TWADDLE. 


“ Wordsworthshire: an Introduction to a Poet's 
Country.” By Eric Robertson. London: Chatto 
and Windus. 1911. 7s. 6d. net. 


HERE is a saying among scholars that a textual 
critic should allow some interval of time between 
the inspection of a manuscript and the establishment of 
a text, for if he passes immediately from the one to 
the other he will probably be so hypnotised by 
his recent experience that the critical faculty will 
be suspended and the true proportion of things lost. 
It is a common phenomenon. ‘The last read novel of 
Scott is the best, the last number of ‘‘ Punch ’’ the worst, 
but only for a time; step back a little and look round, 
examine the other novels, the back numbers, the whole 
context, and sanity will return. 

Now it seems to us that if some such precaution 
had been taken by Mr. Robertson in his book on 
Wordsworth, the result would have been more 
satisfactory. . Mr. Robertson, who lives in The 
Vicarage, Windermere, writes with all the enthusiasm 
of a lake-dweller, and is a student of local history and 
records ; but, so to speak, he is too close to his manu- 
script, and he presses its readings too hard. He has 
failed to step back and look at the whole context of 
things ; and the result is this, that while many valuable 
suggestions and facts are dropped out en route, the 
main thesis of the book is exaggerated and untenable. 
As the title ‘‘ Wordsworthshire ’’ denotes—it is a bad 
title and should have been lett with its originator, J. R. 
Lowell—the book is mainly geographical, and the task 
to which the author addresses himself is to explain 
Wordsworth in geographical terms. Wordsworth is a 
Dane, and he makes his “ gran rifiuto’’. He leaves, 
that is to say, Penrith, ‘‘ achingly redolent of valour 
though that land of ballad stuff be ’’, turns his back on 
feudalism, and throws himself on the lap of -pure 
nature in ‘‘ eight-pounds-a-year Dove Cottage’. Ina 
symbolic diagram further on we are asked to consider 
four circles, the Cockermouth circle, the Penrith circle, 
the Hawkshead circle, and the Kendal circle, with Gras- 
mere as inner centre to them all. Mr. Robertson, 
obsessed by geography, can put his finger on this place 
and on that and determine how each contributed to the 
making of Wordsworth. It is sad work to dissect any 
man so; at the best it means disenchantment, and surely 
it is wiser to murmur “‘ poeta nascitur ’’ and then to add 
this caution ‘‘ Tu ne quesieris, scire nefas’’. For to 
suppose that Wordsworth, unlike Walter Scott, con- 
sciously made this ‘‘ gran rifiuto’’ is quite gratuitous, 
and when it is known that he blended together his 
impressions and produced a composite piece of scenery, 
as he produced a composite Michael, out of different 
elements, nothing valuable is gained, and much that is 
valuable may be lost by hard and fast interpretation. 
In fact, all this geography, whatever interest it may 
have for the local man, creates in the Southerner, honest 
Wordsworthian though he may be, some kind of irrita- 
tion, which is only allayed by the honest zeal 
and real knowledge of the author. Sometimes, of 
course, a real piece of fact is cleared up by geography. 
There is a passage in the Prelude xii. 287 where the 
boy-poet waited at a parting of the ways for ponies to 
take him home from school. ‘‘ There are five theories 
as to the right spot to assign to this parting’’, says 
Mr. Robertson, and he proceeds to give what is probably 
the true solution, the solution of Mr. Gordon Words- 
worth. Well, those who care for these minutize (what 
havoc have they not wrought with the Greek and Latin 
classics ?) should read this book, for there is much minute 
detail of such a kind embedded in the middle of much 
unfortunate theory and comment. As _ favourable 
specimens one might instance the tombstone identifica- 
tion of ‘‘ There was a boy’, the information about the 
Rev. William Taylor and ‘‘ Wonderful Walker”’. 
Such passages deserve a better setting. As they stand 
they are rather incongruous and out of harmony with 
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the general texture of the book, which is rhetorical and 

_vague. Let us take as example chapter xiv., the 
Wordsworth and Coleridge chapter, where Mr. Robert- 
son deserts his ‘‘ Notes and Queries’’ style and lets 
himself go as literary critic. ‘*‘ These two great minds 
are cousinly like bee and moth. Both are needed to 
flit over the garden of English poesy. Wordsworth is 
the mountain bee, Coleridge in his duskier atmosphere 
is the moth. Science tells us that the moth fertilises 
flowers as widely as the bee does. Wordsworth’s gift 
is exquisite sense of things as they are, and their signi- 
ficance to the moral soul of man. Coleridge’s gift is an 
ethereal witchery whereunto he transmutes experience 
of the senses through imagination disembodied from con- 
tact with sober consciousness. He is thunderstruck and 
for a time like one new-born, when Wordsworth displays 
external nature as ruling by a categorical imperative all 
its own’’. This is all very dreadful, and it is clear 
that Mr. Robertson’s true vocation is that of a local 
antiquary, not that of a literary critic. It is a pity that 
in this book the two functions are thus confounded. 
For Mr. Robertson would have done some service to 
those Wordsworthians for whom the poet’s poems are 
not enough, had he segregated his true information by 
inserting it as footnotes in some critical edition. As it 
is, the merits of this part of his work are obscured by 
the demerits of the rest, and these demerits are very 
conspicuous. ‘There is a lack of perspective and a lack 
of reticence, and there is much bad writing, the outcome 
of an effeminate and cloying enthusiasm. In the end 
one turns from ‘* Wordsworthshire ’’ more than ever 
determined to avoid all books about books. In England 
to-day we labour under their superfluity. They are a 
real burden. They block the way to the untrammelled 
enjoyment of the book itself, and sometimes for the 
weak-minded they serve as substitute. 


HUMAN COMEDY. 


“* The Clouds’ of Aristophanes.” By W.J. M. Starkie. 
London: Macmillan. 1911. 12s. net. 


MONG those Greek classics whom the average 
scholar reads with unforced appreciation and goes 
back to with ever-increasing appetite Aristophanes 
stands unrivalled save by Homer and Herodotus. His 
difficulties are numerous, and many of them insuperable. 
Toa large extent his language will remain obscure in the 
absence of other writers as colloquial, as sensitive to 
every shade of living speech ashe. Many of his jests lie 
to us moderns “‘ flaccid and drained ”’ for lack of exact 
historical knowledge. The very zeal of his com- 
mentators has done him no little disservice by its 
tendency to multiply words without increasing counsel. 
Yet to start with Dionysus in quest of Euripides or to 
seek with Strepsiades the gift of speech in the ¢povrir7- 
ptov is as certain a recipe for laughter and happiness as 
the world of literature affords. 

The secret of the charm lies beyond the grip of a 
formula or of a one-sided criticism. Heine has spoken 
of the ‘‘ Weltvernichtungsidee which lies at the root 
of every Aristophanic comedy ’’; but Aristophanes is 
often at his best when he is least destructive of the old 
cosmos or constructive of a new one. Others have found 
his essential merit in his aristocratic and conservative 
ridicule of the New Learning ; but an equal gift of satire 
and parody has been given to many (to the authors of the 
‘** Antijacobin ’’, for instance) who leave us unmoved by 
the Aristophanic sense of enlargement and exhilaration. 
Some there are, critics too nice for contact with ‘‘ the 
primeval slime ’’, who would jettison the vast mass of 
his most characteristic work to exalt him as a great 
lyric poet, regardless of the carelessness and loose work- 
manship of most of his output in this kind. All these 
attempts leave an unexplained residuum—a body of 
work where Aristophanes is not expounding any ‘‘ deep 
idea of world-destruction’’, is not satirising the 
liberalism, political or intellectual, of his day, is not 
singing of the Mvoraé or of ‘‘ Cloud-cuckoodom ’’, and 
yet is entertaining in the very highest degree. 


Perhaps, however, we must ourselves fall back on a 
catch-phrase and define the secret of his charm as the 
*“mereness ’’ and universality of his humanity, with a 
rider on his freedom from formality, the absence of any 
very strong or obvious convention in his drama. Of all 
the ancients he is the nearest to Shakespeare in his 
sense of the exquisite humour of rascality, meanness, 
cowardice, and intemperance, qualities which the idealis- 
ing genius of the Greeks was curious to forget, and 
which the modern moralist is apt to see only as matter 
for reprobation. His conception of moral weakness as 
the material of comedy brings him into close kinship 
with the creator of Falstaff, as also does his very free 
treatment of the form of his art, his use of episode and 
action rather as illustrative of his characters than as an 
end in themselves. Again he is ‘* to Shakespeare near 
allied ’’ by his power of blending the beautiful with the 
absurd, the grotesque, the positively ugly even, into a 
complexity, bewildering indeed, but organic and super- 
latively interesting. Nowhere does he display such a 
welter of emotions as goes to make ‘‘ The Tempest ’’, 
where men, monsters, and fairies intermingle and touch 
each other to various issues, but alone among the 
ancients he comes within an appreciable distance of so 
doing. 

‘* The Clouds’’, Mr. Starkie’s handsome edition of 
which is now under review, is not one of his most suc- 
cessful comedies. The Athenians awarded it but the 
third prize, and Professor Murray seems inclined to 
back their opinion (‘‘ rather tame ’’, is his judgment). 
Still it is fairly representative, and by reason of its 
caricature of Socrates occupies a peculiar place in litera- 
ture. The relation of this caricature to fact and 
Aristophanes’ reason for describing the arch-foe of 
Sophists as the Sophist-in-Chief, have caused a vast 
amount of schism in the camp of the pedants and much 
vain revolution of the critical machine. We quite agree 
with Mr. Starkie that the controversy, as carried on by 
the German theorists, is stale, flat, and unprofitable. 
If not a Sophist, Socrates was at all events a philosopher 
and a supporter of new ideas, and the comedians, as 
Lucian (quoted by Mr. Starkie) says, were ‘‘ terrible 
fellows to gird at what is great and ridicule what is 
noble’’. Mr. Starkie seems to us to be taking a very 
sane line in professing substantial agreement with the 
view of Lessing, which he summarises as follows :— 
‘*Under the name of Socrates, Aristophanes did not 
seek to make Socrates ridiculous and suspicious, but all 
the Sophists who meddled with the education of young 
people. The dangerous Sophists in general were his 
theme, and he only called this one Socrates because 
Socrates was defined as such an one’’. 

For Mr. Starkie’s editorial work we have little but 
praise. His notes are copious, a little over copious 
even. His various introductory essays are excellent in 
scholarship and point of view. His treatment of the 
text is commendably conservative, and his own single 
conjecture admitted therein is quite probable, though 
the possibilities of the passage (l. 1307 et seq.) are too 
many to allow us to call it convincing. The ‘ Index 
Grecitatis’’ is correct and forms a very useful addi- 
tion, as does the reprint of the scholia to the Codex 
Venetus Marcianus 474. 

When there is so much to commend we are sorry to 
find anything to blame, but we cannot conceal our 
disapproval of Mr. Starkie’s methods of translation. 
There is certainly much in common between the comic 
diction of Aristophanes and that of Shakespeare. Each 
poet was a close student of the ‘* eloquium vulgare ”’ of 
his day ; each had a happy gift of reproducing it; each 
dearly loved a pun or other word-play. A version of 
Aristophanes in language drawn from Shakespeare’s 
prose would be a pleasant ‘‘ jeu d’esprit’’. But Mr: 
Starkie’s method of ‘‘ conveying ’’ words and phrases 
from the Elizabethan and powdering with them the 
ordinary prose of to-day is always irritating and some- 
times incomprehensible. Here is an example where 
Strepsiades is talking of his wife :— 
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which Mr. Starkie renders: ‘‘ One way, I grant, she 
was not idle: she worked a good clew, and I—to drive 
the moral home—holding up my tattered cloak was wont 
to say, ‘Madam, you unclew me quite’’’. This version 
requires for elucidation two citations from Shakespeare, 
and goes far in the direction of that Boojum among 
jests fabled to need a commentary and lexicon for just 
appreciation. This is no solitary or extreme instance. 
It is hardly possible to light on a page where Mr. Starkie 
does not proudly point to some similar adaptation. 
Carried to its logical conclusion, the system would lead 
to results as obscure as Gavin Douglas, as graceless as 
Stanyhurst. As it is, Mr. Starkie’s method merely 
conveys an air of ostentatious ‘‘ literature ’’ which so 
excellent a scholar can well do without. 


THE POET—SHAXBERD. 


“Some Supposed Shakespeare Forgeries.’’ By Ernest 
Law. London: Bell. 1911. 3s. 6d. net. 


= present generation knows Peter Cunningham 
only by tradition, and troubles not much about 
him. But in the middle of the last century he made a 
great stir in the literary world. Cunningham had been 
a clerk in the Audit Office, and as such had explored the 
old lumber-rooms in the basement of Somerset House. 
Among other interesting papers he found, or pretended 
to have found, two account-books of the Revels Office 
for the years 1604-5 and 1611-12, which he edited and 
published in 1842. Unfortunately he soon afterwards 
gave way to intemperate habits, retired from the public 
service, and disappeared. But in 1868 he wrote to the 
British Museum offering to sell the two books, which he 
had meanwhile kept as his own. Inquiry was made, the 
books were claimed as national records, to which Cun- 
ningham had no sort of title, and were placed in the 
Record Office, where they now lie. The special import- 
ance of these old accounts was that they referred to 
productions of ‘‘ Measure for Measure ’’, ‘‘ Othello”’, 
\ Winter’s Tale ’’, and ‘‘ The Tempest all ascribed 
to *‘ the Poet Shaxberd’’, and so appeared to settle 
almost conclusively the dates of these plays, which had 
been the subject of much controversy. In 1842, when 
their existence was first made known, no doubt of their 
genuineness was suggested ; but in 1868, the prejudice 
which naturally resulted from the circumstances of their 
recovery, helped by the fact that Collier, to whom Cun- 
ningham referred when offering the books to the British 
Museum, had lately been utterly discredited, produced 
not merely a doubt but an almost universal conviction 
that the entries relating to Shakespeare’s plays were 
impudent forgeries. And this belief is still general, 
although in the meantime other evidence has been found 
corroborating that of the supposed forgeries with regard 
to the date of the plays in question. 

Mr. Law, who has elsewhere shown his ability as a 
reader of ancient records, was dissatisfied with the ver- 
dict, which declared poor Cunningham guilty of forgery 
in addigion to his other misdemeanours. He went to the 
Record Office and carefully examined the Revels 
accounts with his own eyes. He admits that ‘‘ ona first 
look with the foregone assumption of its being, of 
course, a case of forgery, it never would have entered 
one’s head to suggest that the condemnation passed on 
it forty-three years ago, and acquiesced in by every com- 
mentator and critic since, was not thoroughly deserved ’”’. 
But closer investigation, assisted by the opinion of 
experts which he sought upon the age of the ink and 
of the handwriting, convinced him that the entries were 
genuine, and that ‘‘the quaint version of the name 
‘Shaxberd’, in which the knowing ones had at once 
detected the mock-antique of the tiro in seventeenth 
century forgery ’’, was due simply to the illiterateness 
of the scribe—a conclusion strikingly supported by 
an old memorandum found by Malone in the Bodleian. 
Mr. Law certainly makes out a very strong case, and 
without expressing a definite opinion upon it we unhesi- 
tatingly recommend all Shakespearean scholars to lay 
aside prejudice and study the details of his argument 


with care. We would also call attention, although his 
language is sometimes rather strong, to the denuncia- 
tion in his preface of the carelessness with which ancient 
documents are kept; not that the staff at the Record 
Office is at fault, but it is too niggardly maintained : 
‘‘ when one thinks of the millions profusely showered on 
the Education Department, and as profusely wasted by 
it—for ‘art’ schools, for instance, with their pitiful 
results—and of the hundreds of thousands of pounds 
squandered on trumpery and useless things, what is to 
be said of the indifference with which many of our most 
precious archeological treasures are left lying huddled 
away in bundles, unsorted and uncatalogued, in con- 
fusion and in shreds? ”’ 


FORGOTTEN SHRINES. 


“Forgotten Shrines: an Account of some Old Catholic 
Halls and Families in England and of Relics and 
Memorials of the English Martyrs.” By Dom 
Bede Camm 0.S.B. - London: Macdonald and 
Evans. 1910. 25s. 


OM BEDE CAMM’S work, ‘‘ Forgotten Shrines ’’, 
enriches very considerably that lately created 
section of literature which deals rather with the 
byways than with the well-beaten roads of history. After 
the perusal of such a book as Dom Bede Camm’s, which 
treats of the persecution of the Roman Catholics in 
England under Elizabeth and the Stuarts, none would 
accuse the Catholics of greater cruelty towards the 
Protestants than was approved by the judicial system 
of those days in England itself with respect to the 
Papists. The spirit of persecution was about equally 
strong in both camps; and if Queen Mary burnt the 
Protestants in Smithfield, Elizabeth hanged and disem- 
bowelled the Catholics at Tyburn—nor at Tyburn alone, 
but in various parts of the country, especially in Lanca- 
shire and Yorkshire. A perusal of the horrible story 
of the torments inflicted upon the ‘* venerable ”’ 
Margaret Clitherowe, who, on 24 March 1586, -was 
slowly pressed to death under a weighted door in the 
Tollbooth on Ousebridge, York, for the heinous offence 
of harbouring and assisting two priests, Mr. Francis 
Ingleby and Mr. John Mush, should teach the least 
erudite Protestant to talk less self-righteously of ‘‘ the 
barbarities of the Spanish Inquisition ’’. 

Dom Camm has done something more than write, or, 
rather, collect, the narratives of the sufferings of a very 
great number of his co-religionists in Elizabethan times : 
he has given us a glimpse into the manner of life then 
led in those venerable Roman Catholic families, whose 
descendants, emancipated from legal restrictions 
in matters of faith, are now taking an active 
part in the politics and administration of their 
country. The book opens with a most interest- 
ing account of the ancient family of Fitzherbert 
of Norbury; and the extremely beautiful illustrations, 
some of them etchings by Mr. Joseph Pike, and some 
photographs by the author, are sufficiently enticing 
to induce anybody who has seen them, to undertake, 
at the earliest possible opportunity, a pilgrimage to so 
picturesque and little known a spot. Norbury Church 
is one of the most magnificent, though little known, 
parish churches in Derbyshire: in the Fitzherbert 
chantry are several splendid monuments, with full-length 
effigies of the Fitzherberts of mediaeval times. The hall 
is a superb specimen of Elizabethan architecture, stand- 
ing in a park, and reflecting its turrets and bow-windows 
in the placid waters of the Dove. Peaceful and beautiful 
as it now looks, in the reign of Elizabeth it was the 
scene of a terrible tragedy of persecution. In the 
chapter entitled ‘‘ A Ruined Castle by the Sea’’, the 
author gives us an interesting account of Warblington 
Castle, at one time the home of Margaret Pole, Countess 
of Salisbury, the last surviving member of the Royal 
House of Plantagenet, the direct descendant of Edward 
III., and niece of Edward IV. The Lady Margaret at 
one time, also, resided at New Hall, a grand old Tudor 
mansion in Essex, of which some interesting photographs 
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are given; it became, later, the favourite residence of 
Mary Tudor when Princess. Here the Countess of 
Salisbury was installed as governess to her friend 
Katherine of Aragon’s only child, and here she lived 
peacefully for some years. When the Henryite perse- 
cution began, the Princess Margaret, then at War- 
blington, was arrested on a charge, which may be 
found related in any history, and removed to Cowdray 
Park, near Midhurst, in Sussex; being finally taken to 
London and decapitated on Tower Green on 27 May 
1541. The details of this butchery are well known. 
New Hall, the martyred Countess’ earlier residence, 
now belongs to some Canonesses of the Holy Sepulchre, 
and has very appropriately become aconvent. The mag- 
nificent presence chamber is to-day the convent chapel, 
the altar ocupying the site of the Royal dais. By a 
curious circumstance, over the principal door of this 
church is a coat of arms of Queen Elizabeth, with an 
Italian inscription under it, in which she is described as 
“*the most shining star in Heaven and on earth, the most 
beauteous, the most learned, and the most virtuous of 
Virgins’’! The nuns, with unconscious irony, have 
placed above this inscription the statue of the Blessed 
Virgin. 

Then we have a very interesting account of Stonor 
Park and of the ancient Roman Catholic house of Stonor 
and its martyrs, the best known among them, at least 
to the general reader, being the famous Father Edmund 
Campion S.J., author ef a celebrated controversial 
work, the ‘* Rationes Decem ’’, or ‘‘ Ten Reasons ’’, 
which was printed secretly, amid circumstances 
of great difficulty, in 1581, in a secluded part of 
the grounds of Stonor Park. So soon as _ the 
book was ready, four hundred copies were sent to 
Oxford, and audaciously distributed by the Roman 
Catholics on the benches in S. Mary’s Church, on an 
occasion when a large congregation had assembled 
there to hear the students of the University make their 
responses and disputations. Great was the excitement 
created by the appearance of the ‘‘Ten Reasons ’’. 
On 17 July 1581 Campion was apprehended, and 
immediately the printing-press and type found at 
Stonor Park were seized by the authorities. In 
the Royal Warrant directing Sir Henry Neville to 
proceed with this confiscation, he is commanded to 
‘‘ repair unto the Lady Stonor’s house, and search for 
certain Latin books dispersed already in Oxford at the 
last commencement, which have been there printed in a 
wood’’. The remaining issues of the book produced 
in such romantic circumstances must have been 
destroyed, for besides the copy preserved at Stonvhurst 
College, the only other known to exist to-day is one which 
Dom Bede Camm tells us he discovered in the Library 
of the Abbey of Monte Cassino. : 
Leaving aside the stately mansions of the rich, Dom 
‘de Camm takes us into out-of-the-way Lancashire 
and Yorkshire villages and hamlets, where many of 
the humbler classes never changed their religion at the 
time of the Reformation, and were, in consequence. 
actively persecuted. In those counties there exist a 
great number of what the author calls ‘ forgotten 
shrines ’’, otherwise little farm-houses, sequestered cot- 
tages, and humble dwellings of all descriptions, which 
have survived through the centuries and remain until 
now, in many instances, in the hands of yeomen farmers 
of very honourable lineage, who make a boast of their 
ancestral adherence to ‘‘ the old religion’. In the days 
of Elizabeth, when it was death fora priest to say Mass, 
and dangerous for laymen to assist at his ministrations, 
disguised priests and monks, at the risk of life and limb, 
contrived to carry on their missionary work in secret 
amongst these humble folk. It is this portion of Dom 
Bede Camm’s work which is, perhaps, the most interest- 
ing. Especially curious and vivid is the chapter in which 
the author relates the story of ‘‘ the secret treasure of 
Chaigiey’’—that is to say, of some relics of an unknown 
martyr, including his head and blood-stained vestments 
—which have been preserved in this venerable Lan- 
cashire village through four centuries. Who this victim 
of persecution was, unfortunately, has never been estab- 


lished. The tradition in the family of Holden, who 
possess the ‘‘ treasure ’’, is that he was a priest named 


Philip Holden, and was murdered during the Common-. 


wealth, whilst in the act of saying Mass at Chapel House, 
Chaigley, which then belonged to them. Be this as it 
may, the relics have always been carefully preserved by 
the family, amid many vicissitudes, even to our time. 
In the course of his researchful work, Dom Camm tells 
us incidentally of some curious relaxations of ecclesiasti- 
cal discipline required by the exigencies of ‘‘ penal 
times ’’, as, for instance, that priests were then allowed 
to celebrate several Masses in one day, if necessary; a 
thing now rigidly prohibited by Rome, at any rate in 
Western Europe. Another interesting fact is that it 
was then the custom to spread washed linen on the hedge- 
rows and in the fields, to notify secretly to the Catholics 
of the neighbourhood that some wandering missionary 
priest would say Mass in the village next day, at a place 
already agreed upon amongst them. There are many 


‘other details of this nature in ‘‘ Forgotten Shrines ”’, 


which will be the delight of that numerous class, even 
outside the Roman communion, who take an interest in 
ecclesiastical history. 

‘* Forgotten Shrines ’’ is exceptionally well illustrated 
with reproductions of little known portraits of Eliza- 
bethan martyrs, and photographs and etchings of 
the interesting relics—all of which are undoubtedly 
authentic—and of the delightful old mansions and 
churches associated with the heroes of Elizabethan and 
Stuart persecution. 


NOVELS. 
“The Innocence of Father Brown.” By G. K. Chesterton. 
London: Cassell. 1911. 6s. 

Mr. Chesterton has turned his attention to the 
detective story, and his fiction is more satisfactory when 
thus frankly fantastic than when it left one uncertain of 
its intention to be absurd. Father Brown is a direct 
challenge to the conventional detective and in many 
ways he is more amusing and ingenious. But even a 
detective story demands a measure of belief, and a 
collection such as this suffers from the use of an 
unprofessional hand as the solver of mysteries. 

The professional is the natural complement to the 
mystery, and his presence in the midst of one excites 
nd surprise. But that a mild little Catholic priest 
should have so perpetually to be extricated from horrible 
murders and incenceivable thefts puts too great a strain 
on the probabilities, even after the priest has adopted a 
repentant criminal as afriend. We tire of his continual 
presence, his air of innocence, his insufferable lucidity 
where all other brains are wracked, and of his ingenious 
solutions which spoil the mystery by revealing the 
inverted method by which it has been evolved. 

One would have expected from Mr. Chesterton more 
subticty in the invention of motive, some hint of 
psychology to sustain us when the mere interest of 
incident ts at an end; something, for example, rather on 
the lines of ‘* The Sign of the Broken Sword ’’, which is 
not only the best of the stories, but succeeds in avoiding 
the conventional manner of concocting mysteries. But 
one is asking, perhaps, too much of an author who is 
compelled by his selection of such themes to write down 
to the understanding of the big public which delights in 
them. To write of the real mystery of existence, to deal 
with problems outside the omniscient province of Father 
Brown, is to use a net which takes none of the smaller 
fishes, the only profitable prey in such an enterprise. 
“The Legacy.’ By Mary S. Watts. London: Mac- 

millan. 1911. 6s. 

Letty Breen’s ‘‘legacy’’ included the somewhat 
shoddy atmosphere of the Breen family, and at least an 
outward resemblance to a not remote ancestress who 
Was never mentioned amongst them. The story is an 
admirable study of the interaction of circumstance and 
character in the life of a quite unheroic young woman. 
If the background is American, that sometimes obtru- 
sive local colour never gets in the way of the humanity 
of the figures. The author has drawn some very real 
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people and touches in their littlenesses with humour, 


almost with affection. There is no grand passion. 
Letty married Jack, who was a sort of Dobbin, only be- 
cause she appreciated his good qualities. Being a 
woman she was flattered by the infatuation of the rich 
and elderly fianeur, Mr. Webster Gates, but her rather 
slow drift in the direction of a repetition of the family 
history was stopped by an accident that left Jack im- 
becile. Her second marriage to Mr. Halfield was, for 
her, purely one of convenience. After all, a great deal 
of life takes place on the plane of expediency, and this 
is a tale that shows the humour of it—such as it is. We 
can cordially recommend ‘‘ The Legacy’ in spite of 
the author’s admiration for a great English novelist 
having led her occasionally to buttonhole the reader at 
the end of a chapter in by no means a bad burlesque of 
the master’s manner. 


“Zoe the Dancer.” By Ida Wild. London: Lane. 
1911. 6s. 

Zoé, the only English girl in a Brussels convent- 
school, had wonderful yellow hair, and had danced in 
tights af the breaking-up party, when according to 
Miss Wild’s description of them her legs contrasted 
very favourably with those of two other pupils similarly 
attired. So that when she was constrained to leave the 
situation the Sisters obtained for her as a sort of adver- 
tisement in the shop-window of Joseph the hairdresser, 
she naturally thought of her other attractions and took 
her tights to the Oriental Theatre and embarked upon a 
stage career. There is considerable cleverness in the 
drawing of the music-hall people and a little needless 
insistence that fleshings and virtue are not necessarily 
incompatible. Later Zoé married the dissolute Mr. 
Wychthwaite, who got drunk on his wedding night; 
and thereafter she played hide-and-seek with this plea- 
sant person in very unlikely places, and of course 
another lover came along. Early in the book Zoé and 
her school friend Lalage speak of eligible young men as 
** fellows ’’, and it is difficult to avoid thinking that this 
narrative of her various love affairs will appeal more to 


the real young ladies who thus “‘ give themselves away ”’ . 


than to any other class. It is the greater pity that the 

tone of the book should be vulgar since it is impossible 

to deny a quality of ‘* go ’’ and briskness to Miss Wild’s 

writing. 

“The Bread upon the Waters.” By Georgette Agnew. 
London: Heinemann. 1911. 6s. 

The prologue of this book gave promise of good 
things, but the subsequent chapters only bring dis- 
appointment. Kitty O'Kelly, the artists’ model, was as 
human a girl as we have met in recent fiction, but we 
hear all too little of her, for presently she develops into 
Irish Hawthorne, the actress, and in her new guise she is 
no more than one of the conventional figures which seem 
a necessity of life to the theatrical novelist. In middle 
life—and in the middle of a life which has, apparently, 
known many vicissitudes—she meets and loves a parti- 
cularly innocent young man. It so happens that at 
some distant period she has been befriended by his 
father, and on this coincidence hangs the whole story, 
for when Iris discovers the truth she releases the young 
man from his entanglement by the. simple process of 
disappearing. Thus the father is rewarded for his past 
kindness, and his bread is returned to him with quite a 
good coating of butter ; but how the lady will earn hers 
after her virtuous resolution to leave the scene of her 
triumphs is left a matter of doubt. Perhaps she had 
saved money ; anyhow it is a highly moral ending. 

‘ . 
“Trevor Lordship.” By Mrs, Hubert Barclay. London: 
Macmillan. 1911. 6s. 


Here are two love stories in one. The first couple 
already past their first youth, get married at the be- 
ginning of the book for no particular reason except that 
they have been engaged fifteen years and it is expected 
of them : and in spite of this risky proceeding the ancient 
flame of their spring gradually revives. It takes time, 
however, and in the interim there is a boy and girl 
couple who are ardent enough. Indeed, they must cer- 
tainly have married and become comparatively unin- 


teresting before the more elderly couple could have 
managed to grow young again if the boy had not been 
peculiarly constituted by the author. But finding out that 
he was as an infant the sole survivor of a fire in Ebury 
Street, and that the good people, who have brought him 
up are not really his parents, he concludes that he must 
in honour give up Mildred till he has a name to his back. 
He finds at length a most respectable father : but such 
searches are of course difficult and prolonged, and mean- 
while Eleanor, the other lady, has begun to dream. 
more and more frequently of her husband. If its con- 
struction is somewhat obvious, the material of the story 
will no doubt please readers with a pronounced taste for 
sweets. 


“The Colonel’s Story.” By Mrs. Roger A. Pryor. 
New York: Macmillan Company. 1911. 6s. 

At the age of thirty-five the ‘‘ Colonel’’ had retired 
successively from the navy and the law and become a 
poor Virginian gentleman living on his estate. With a 
noble disregard for his own feelings he brought about 
the union of the young lovers who had misunderstood 
one another. To Dorothea, his female child-friend, he 
described himself as a lonesome old fellow, and he died 
happily in his sleep shortly after the heroine’s marriage 
with Douglas, as a perfect knight should do. Mrs. 
Pryor has several books of American history to her 
credit, and possibly this slight story is to be regarded 
primarily as a means of presenting the reader with a 
picture of country life in the South before the civil war. 
The picture is detailed and pretty. One cannot tell how 
much of the prettiness is merely due to the glamour of 
reminiscence, but the chief interest of ‘‘ The Colonel’s 
Story ’’—or rather the story of the Colonel—ties in the 
vivid yet delicate colouring of this historical setting. 
Its protagonists are dreadfully sentimental. 


SHORTER NOTICES. 
“Napoleon and his Coronation.” By Frédéric Masson. Translated 
by Frederic Cobb. London: Fisher Unwin. 1911. 12s. 6d. 

On the Coronation of Napoleon M. Masson throws some 
fresh light. He brings out more clearly than has been done 
by any previous writer the Emperor’s own view of the 
effect of the rite. ‘‘ Because he had been consecrated by the 
Pope, Napoleon considered that he was clothed with an in- 
effaceable character, that he had become a Sovereign equal to 
all other Sovereigns, that as such he was above criticism, 
that he was the anointed of the Lord, and that if his Empire 
had not received Divine institution it did not fall far short 
of it.’’ M. Masson considers that Napoleon was in grievous 
error when he believed that his coronation had legitimised his 
authority in the eyes of the rulers of Europe. The real 
rulers of Europe were, he explains, not the Pope nor the 
kings, but the ‘aristocrats’? behind them, who would 
“never make peace with the Revolution nor ally themselves 
to Bonaparte’. M. Masson here exaggerates the hatred of 
the European “ aristocrats’’ to the Revolution. He seems 
to have forgotten that even after Napoleon's fall in 1814 
a party among the allies was averse to a Bourbon restoration 
in France and was prepared to acquiesce in the rule of the 
Emperor’s son with Marie-Louise as regent. It was not 
unnatural that statesmen nursed on the Voltairian tradition 
should have laid little stress on the benediction pro- 
nounced over a usurping soldier by Pius VII.; but 
it is more difficult to explain the refusal of the 
British Government to recognise the Emperor in his 
imprisonment as a crowned head. M. Masson gives 
us an interesting account of the preliminary negotiations 
with the Pope; but he hardly adds much to our knowledge. 
On the other hand. he gives us some interesting informa- 
tion in respect to the manner in which the Imperial Corona- 
tion office was evolved. It was impossible to use, as Consalvi 
suggested, in its entirety the order in the Roman Pontifical. 
That order seemed to affirm the supremacy of the Holy See 
and the Church over states and nations. It was equally im- 
practicable to crown Napoleon at Rheims with the ceremonies 
historically associated with the house of Capet. In the 
end a special office was compiled from the two orders. It 
would be interesting here to know if the compilers ever saw 
the English Coronation Office. The most striking fact 
about this coronation was Napoleon’s crowning of himself. 
This, as our author shows, was arranged with the Pope 
beforehand, as indeed the prayers used at this part of the 
office themselves show. The legend that Napoleon seized the 
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crown without warning the Pope, and placed it on his head, 
was an invention of Thiers. Our author thinks that the 
coronation of Josephine was a piece of sentimentalism which 
the precedents of the ancien régime could not justify since no 
queen had been crowned since Marie de Medici, and French 
queens were never crowned with their spouses. It should be 
remembered, however, that Mercy, the Austrian ambassador, 
had suggested that Marie-Antoinette should be crowned at 
Rheims with Louis XVI., and that only Marie-Antoinette’s 
indifference prevented the realisation of the suggestion. 


‘““The Life of Field-Marshal Sir Frederick Paul Haines.” By 
Robert 8. Rait. London: Constable. 1911. 10s. 6d. net. 

Mr. Robert Rait, the biographer of Lord Gough, whose 
military secretary Haines was, obviously was the man to 
write this life. Moreover, it was Sir Frederick Haines’ 
wish that the task should be entrusted to Mr. Rait. To-day, 
thirty years after Haines left India, probably only those who 
make a point of following Indian history remember that he 
was commander-in-chief during Lord Lytton's viceroyalty, 
and for some time after the arrival of Lord Ripon. Haines 
first saw service with Lord Gough on the Sutlej and in the 
Punjab; he went through the Crimea, distinguishing him- 
self at the Inkerman barrier, the defence of which Kinglake 
said augmented the glory of the day and gave to the battle 
a grandeur that would not otherwise have belonged to it. 
He was in India at the time of the Mutiny, acting as Sir 
Patrick Grant’s military secretary in Madras, and with him 
went to Calcutta, where Grant was commander-in-chief 
pending the arrival of Sir Colin Campbell. Mr. Rait sug- 
gests that the military work done during the interval between 
the death of General Anson and the arrival of Sir Colin 
has not yet been properly appreciated by historians. There 
is one point in this interesting narrative that assuredly puts 
a new complexion on a striking incident in Imperial history. 
When the Mutiny broke out, troops on their way to Lord 
Elgin in China were directed instead to Calcutta. They did 
great service. Credit for that rather daring assumption of 
responsibility—for there was no time to think of communi- 
cating with the Home authorities—-has always been given 
to Sir George Grey, who was then in charge at the Cape. It 
uppears from this book that Grant and others also sug- 
gested that Lord Elgin might wait. Grant telegraphed his 
idea from Madras to Lord Canning, who said the message 
had an important effect on his decision. ‘‘ The moral effect 
of such a force being brought to the spot,’’ Grant pointed 
out, ‘‘ would be incalculable and regarded as something 
miraculous and supernatural. It should be done with the 
utmost secrecy to secure this effect.’’ No doubt the courage- 
ous action of Grey at Capetown made the carrying-out of the 
scheme much easier. Sir Frederick Haines was himself 
commander during the Afghan troubles of 1878-79-80, and if 
his advice had been taken Mr. Rait thinks the disgrace of 
Maiwand would have been avoided. It was at Haines’ 
urgent wish that Sir Frederick Roberts was sent from Kabul 
to Kandahar. For nearly a quarter of a century after his 
retirement Sir Frederick Haines was a familiar figure in 
clubland and Pall Mall. He died in 1999 in his ninetieth 
year. 


“The Works of James Buchanan.” Edited by J. Bassett Moore. 
Vol. XII. London: Lippincott. 1911. 

This volume, which is biographical, and closes this por- 
tentous series, might well have come first, for it supplies the 
story for which the other eleven volumes contain the docu- 
mentary authority. However this may be, editor, reviewer 
and reader (if there be such) will be equally glad to 
know it is the end. The book contains Buchanan’s own 
account of his administration on the eve of the Civil War. a 
paper on the same subject written recently by the Hon. W. U. 
Hensel, an autobiographical sketch dealing with his own 
life by Buchanan from 1791-1828, and a biographical sketch 
by his nephew and former secretary, J. Buchanan Henry. 
There is no doubt that Buchanan was an able and upright 
man, often unjustly assailed, but he was not a great man, 
and we are quite unable to imagine why his papers should 
have been presented to the world with a profusion that would 
only have been justified in the case of a Napolcon. 


From Paris,” 

The latest number dedicated to ‘“‘ Les Salons de 1911” 
contains an article by M. Louis Vauxcelles on the three 
Salons, with a number of illustraticns, proving that French 
art as represented at least by the fifteen thousand pictures 
which go to form the exhibitions has not been wholly con- 
quered by the Post Impressionists. A critique on the Salon 


des Humoristes by an anonymous writer, three poems by 
Jean Richepin, an article in English on the Court of Napo- 
leon IIT., and the usual Chronique Mondaine, with its whiff 
of Parisian gaiety, contribute to a more than usually attrac- 
tive number. 


THE LOW PREMIUMS 


OF THE 


SCOTTISH PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 


Make Its Policies peculiarly suitable as a means of 
providing for payment of 


ESTATE DUTIES. | 
Acoumulated Funds exceed £14,500,000. 
London Office No, 3 LOMBARD STREET, E.c. 


West End - . . No. 17 PALL MALL, S.W. 
Head Office EDINBURGH. J 


FOR A QUARTER OF A CENTURY 


the New Business of the 


NORWICH UNION LIFE OFFICE 


has shown year by year continuous increase, and in 
1910 reached in Sums Insured the very large total of 


£5,585,786 Sterling, 


while the Life Premium Income exceeded £1,000,000. 
THERE ARE COOD REASONS FOR THIS RESULT !! 


“‘ There is no doubt about the strength of its position.” —77mes. 


Write for Annual Report and Latest Prospectus to 


\_Deot. Il, NORWICH UNION LIFE OFFICE, NORWICH. 7 


GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 
Mortgages.) ESTABLISHED 1837. (Annuities, 
FUNDS EXCEED £2,000,000. 


Chief Office: 103 CANNON STREET, LONDON, 43.6. 


Board of Directors. 
Avrrep James SHEPHEARD, Esq., Chairman. 
Lord ArtHur Cecit, Deputy Chairman. 
H. J. Bracey, Esq. C E. Vernon Rutter, Esq. 
H. E. Duxg, Esq., K.C., M.P. Scorr, Esq., F.R.S., 


Hon. R. C. Grosvenor. Vi 
Sir Joun Jarpine, K.C.1.£., M.P. Re. MP. 


Double advantage policies issued securing Two PAYMENTS of the amount 


—one payment on the attainment of a specific age, and a second payment at’: 
thereafter. 


Advances made on Reversions, vested or contingent, and Life Interests, and on 
Personal Security in connection with a Life Policy. 


JOHN ROBERT FREEMAN, Manager and Secretary. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


(LIMITED), 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


INVESTED FUNDS - £77,000,000. 
CLAIMS PAID s es £90,000,000. 


LIFE ASSOCIATION 
OF AUSTRALASIA, “TD. 


Funds over £6,000,000. Annual Income over £1,000,000. } 
New Business £3,000,000 per annum. 


NO SHAREHOLDERS. PURELY MUTUAL. 


Premium Rates.—10 per cent. below average of English and Foreign 
Offices. The 20-payment Life Policy issued by this Association is cheaper 
than the 25-payment Policy issued by the majority of Life Offices. 


THUS SAVING FIVE YEARS’ PREMIUMS. 


Children’s Endowments.—A specially attractive popular scheme. 


Annuities.—The Association is THE BEST OFFICE FOR ANNUITIES. 
Return generally 4 per cent. better than most Offices—in some cases the 
difference is as much as 2 per cent. per annum. 


Chief Office for Great Britain and Ireland: 


5 CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C. 
Manager: JOHN B, GILLISON, F.I.A., F.F.A. 
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ROYAL EXCHAN GE 


ASSURANCE CORPORATION. 
Fire, Life, Sea, Accidents, ‘Motor Car, Plate-Glass, Burglary 
Annuities, Employers’ Liability, Fidelity Guarantees. 
The Corporation is prepared to act as TRUSTEE and EXECUTOR. 


Apply for full partioulars of all classes of Insurance to the 
ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE, ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.0. 


TWO INTERESTING PROSPECTUSES 


ISSUED BY THE 


LONDON and LANCASHIRE 
LIFE & CENERAL ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION, LTD., 
1. THE “POLICY DE LUXE,” 
the most advanced ACCIDENT and DISEASE INSURANCE. 


In addition to FULL ACCIDENT BENEFITS it provides for payment 
of £2,000 IN THE EVENT OF DEATH FROM DISEASE, 


2. HOW TO PROVIDE FOR THE NEW 
DEATH DUTIES. 
Full particulars on application to 
HEAD OFFICE: 66 and 67 CORNHILL, E.C. 


LIVES. Established 1807. ANNUITIES. 


EAGLE ‘COMPANY. 
Heap OrFice: 


79 PALL MALL, LONDON, S.W. 


Crry: 

41 Threadneedle St., London, E.C. 
5a Eagle Insurance Buildings in BIRMINGHAM, 

3 BRISTOL, LEEDS, MANCHESTER, 


NEW SERIES OF POLICIES 
commencing ist September, 1910. 
APPLY FOR 
3 NEW PROSPECTUS containing 
mn) revised and reduced Rates with 

liberal conditions. 


Advances upon Life Interests, Reversions, and Personal Securities. 


ALLIANCE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 
Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C. 


ACCUMULATED FUNDS EXCEED £22,000,000. 


Chairman: 
Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, G.C.V.QO. 


THE OPERATIONS OF THE COMPANY EMBRACE 
ALL BRANCHES OF INSURANCE. 


DEATH DUTIES.—Special forms of Policies have been prepared by 
the Company providing for the payment of Death Duties, thue 
avoiding the necessity of disturbing investments at a time whea 
it may be difficult to realise without loss. 


(INCOME TAX.—Under the provisions of the Act, Income Tax ts not 
Payable on that portion of the Assured’s income which is devoted 
to the payment of annual premiums on an assurance on his Hie 
or on the life of his wife. Having regard to the amount of the Tax, 
this abatement (which is limited to one-sixth of the Assured’s 
income) is an important advantage to Life Policyhodders. 

ull particulars of all classes of Insurance, together with Pro Forms and 
Statement of Accounts, may be had on application to any of the pany's Offices 
APPLICATION FOR AGENCIES INVITED. 


ROBERT LEWIS. General Manager. 


CONNOISSEURS OF COFFEE 


RED 
WHITE 
« BLUE 


less quantity, it being much stronger 

than ordinary 

Executors, Trustees, Solicitors, and Owners who may be desirous of 
selling Works of Art, Old Silver, Furniture, Pictures, 


Prints, Miniatures, China, , Books, Old Lace, Furs, Musical 
Instruments, Guns, and other Valuables, are informed that Messrs. 


KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY’S 
SALE ROOMS, 20 HANOVER SQUARE, W., 
are Open Daily to receive goods intended for disposal. 


Auctions of Estates and Town Properties and Sales on Owners’ 
in all of the United Kingdom are held as required out the 
4 Funds available for Mortgages. Valuations for Estate and 
a Duties. Farm Stock and Timber Sales. Management of Trust 
Estates and Receiverships undertaken, 


Messrs. SOTHERAN’S WEST-END HOUSE 


IS NOW IN ENLARGED PREMISES AT 


43 PICCADILLY, W: 


(Opposite PRINCE'S HALL). 


BOOKS, ENGRAYINGS AND AUTOGRAPHS 
on View; Valued for Insurance or Probate ; Bought for Cash. 


Telephone: Mayfair 3601. Telegraphic Address: Bookmea, London. 


R. ANDERSON & CO. 


BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 
14 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, W.C., 


GIVE THE BEST TERMS for Company and General Advertising. Advice, 
Estimates, and all information free of charge. Replies received. 


ELY CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors will find First Class Hotel Accommodation at the 
** LAMB ” Family Hotel, which is situated close to the Cathedral, 
MODERATE TERMS. Omnibus meets all trains. 
Proprietor, S. AIREY. 


OF CELEBRITIES BOUGHT AND SOLD. 
AUTOGRAPH WALTER °R. BENJAMIN, 
i venue, New Yor! 
LETTERS | pub. “THE COLLECTOR,” 4s. 2d. a year. 
Sample copies free. 


*ATURDAY REVIEW. WANTED, volumes July to December, 

1895; January to December, 1897 ; January to June, 1898. 

Write: Publisher, SATURDAY REVIEW, 1o King Street, Covent 
Garden. 


NOTICE. 
The Terms of Subscription to the SATURDAY REVIEW are :— 
United Kingdom. Abroad. 
£s @ 
One Year ... we wm 
Quarter Year a wa 


Cheyues and Money Orders should be crossed and made payable to the 
Manager, SATURDAY REVIEW Offices, 10 reas Street, Covent 
Garden, London, W.C. 


In the event of any difficulty being experienced in obtaining the 
SATURDAY REVIEW, the Publisher would be glad to be informed 


immediately. 
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MAGAZINE 


Of Sport, Travel. 
and Outdoor Life. 


SEPTEMBER. 


“HARRY VYARDON AND HIS GOLFING PECU- 
LIARITIES” by HENRY LEACH is a studious piece 
of work, richly illustrated by diagrams, upon Golf as played 
by the evergreen Champion, Mr. LEACH has never written 
a more interesting article. 


“SHOULD THE HOLDER PLAY THROUGH IN 
THE LAWN TENNIS CHAMPIONSHIPS?” 
is the query asked and answered by Mr. A. F. WILDING, 
the Champion himself. Every follower of the game of Lawn 
Tennis will eagerly read Mr. WILDING’S article and 
applaud the sportsmanlike position he takes in the matter. 


“THE ENGLAND XI. FOR AUSTRALIA” by 
C. B. FRY will, we think, be found to contain much of 
interest for followers of cricket at the present moment. 


“CROSS COUNTRY FLYING: The Latest Strides 
in Aviation,” by Mr. L. BLIN DESBLEDS, is a 
powerful and illustrated article from the leading authority on 
the new science and sport in this country. 


“FROM LONDON TO LOWESTOFT IN AN 
OPEN BOAT” is a most entertaining log, written and 
illustrated by ARTHUR WATTS, who brings a special 
genius to the joys and sorrows of the smal! yachtsman. 


“THE SHOOTING OUTLOOK ” is an examination of 
the prospects of the season by FRANK BONNETT, written 
in his usual interesting and able manner. 


There will also be articles upon Billiards, Distemper in Dogs, 
Travel, Men’s Dress, Cycling, and Motor Cycling. 


NOW ON SALE 


SIXPENCE NET. 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 


Fiction. 
The Little Signora : A Tale of Sark (C. H. Isles) ; Unconfesgeg 
(Maxwell Gray). Long. 6s. each. 
A Village Player (Frances G. Burmester). Greening, 
The Yoke of Silence (Amy McLaren). Mills and Boon. 6s, 
A Painter of Souis (David Lisle). Methuen. 6s. 
The Little Green Gate (Stella Callaghan). Constable. 6s. 
The Cost (L. G. Moberly). Mills and Boon. 6s. 


HIstory. 
The Secret Tradition in Freemasonry (Arthur Edward Waite), 
Vol. I. and II. Redman. 42s, net. 


Natura, History. 
The Life of Crustacea (W. T. Calman). Methuen. 6s. 


REPRINTS. 

The Posthumous Papers of the Pickwick Club (Charles Dickens); 
The Life and Adventures of Nicholas Nickleby (Charles 
Dickens) ; The Country of the Blind anc cther Stories (H. G, 
Wells), 2s. each; Caractéres (Jean ce La Bruyére); La 
Chanoinesse (André Theuriet), 1fr. 25 each. Nelson. 

Samuel Johnson (Alice Meynell and G. K. Chesterton). Herbert 
and Daniel. 2s. 6d. net. 


TRAVEL. 


An Anthology of Essex (I. L. and B. M. Gould). Sampson Low, 


5s. net. 
VERSE. 
Selected Poems of Oscar Wilde, including the Ballad of Reading 
Gaol. Methuen. 1s. net. 
MISCELLANEOTS. 
Collected Works of Ambrose Bierce, The. Vol. IX. New York; 
Neale Publishing Co. ' 
Seme Records of the Annual Grasmere Sports (Hugh W, 
Machell). Simpkin, Marshall. 5s. net. 
Reviews anp Macazines For Avevst.—Revue des deux Mondes, 
3fr.; The North American Review, 1s. 


THE PRACTICAL STUDY OF LANGUAGES 


By Col. Cc. P. LYNDEN-BELL 
(Army Interpreter in Russian, German, Italian, and French). 
‘*sNOVEL AND ADMIRABLE.” 

Price 7d. Post Free. 

E. AUSTIN & SON, Ltd., CLIFTON, BRISTOL. 


THE CONSTITUTIONAL CRISIS. 


THE 
LORDS QUESTION. 


By LORD ROBERT CECIL, K.C. 


With Extracts from Speeches by Mr. BALFouR, LorD LANSDOWNE, 
Lorp RosEBERY, LorD CuRzON, and others. 


A 64 Page Pamphlet Supplementary to the “Saturday” 
Handbook for Unionist Speakers (1909). 


The Lorps Question brings the history of the Constitutional 
struggle down to the eve of the-last General Election. 


Half-price 3d. ; by post 4d. 
The “Saturday Review,” 10 King Street, Covent Carden, W.C. 


Price Is. net. 


THE SORROWS 
OF IRELAND. 


By = PAT,” Author of ‘* Economics for Irishmen.” 


EVERYONE INTERESTED IN THE IRISH PROBLEM 
SHOULD READ THIS BOOK. 


THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING CO., Léd., 
10 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
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THE SILVER LIBRARY. 


Price 3s. 6d. each Volume. 


Biography. 


BAGEHOT (W.) 

BIOGRAPHICAL STUDIES. 33s. 64. 
FROUDE (J. A.) 

LIFE AND LETTERS OF ERASMUS. 35. 6d. 
CESAR: a Sketeh. 35s. 6d. 

THOMAS CARLYLE: a History of his ey 

1795-1835. 2 vols. 7s. 1834-1881. 2 vols. 

GLEIG (Rev. G. R.) 

LIFE OF WELLINGTON. 35. 6d. 


MARBOT (Baron de) 
MEMOIRS. Translated. 2 vols. 7s. 


MARSHMAN (J. C.) 
MEMOIRS OF SIR HENRY HAVELOCK, 33. 6d. 


STEPHEN (Sir JAMES) 
ESSAYS ON BIOGRAPHY. 
2 vols. 3s. 6d 
TREVELYAN (Sir GEORGE) 
THE EARLY HISTORY OF CHARLES JAMES 
FOX. 3s. 6d. 


AY. Enlarged and Complete Edition, with 
New Preface and an Additional Chapter. 3s. 6d. 
VERNEY (F. P. & M. M.) 


MEMOIRS OF THE VERNEY FAMILY 
DURING THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 
With Portraits. 2 vols. 7s. 


Travel and Adventure. 


ARNOLD (Sir EDWIN) 
SEAS AND LANDS, With 17 Illustrations, 3s. 6d. 


BAKER (Sir S. W.) 


EIGHT YEARS IN CEYLON. With 6 Illustra. 


tions, 3s. 
RIFLE AND HOUND IN CEYLON. With 6 
Illustrations, 3s. 6d. 
BENT (J. T.) 


THE RUINED CITIES OF MASHONALAND. 
With 117 Illustrations, 3s. 6d. 


BRASSEY (Lady) 
A VOYAGE IN THE “ SUNBEAM.” 


Illustrations, 3s. 6 


FROUDE UJ. A.) 


OCEANA: or, England and Her Colonies. 
With 9 Illustrations, 3s. 6d 


~ With 66 


THE ENGLISH IN THE WEST INDIES, With © 


9 Illustrations, 3s. 


HAGGARD (H. R.) 

A WINTER PILGRIMAGE. With 3: Illustra- 
tions, 3s. 6d. 

KNIGHT (E. F.) 

THE CRUISE OF THE  ALeare.” With 


Maps and 23 Illustrations. 3s 


THE CRUISE OF THE FALCON.” 2 


Maps and 13 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 


THE ‘*FALCON” ON THE With 


Map and 11 Illustrations. 3s. 


WHERE THREE EMPIRES MEET: A Narra- 
tive of Recent Travel in Kashmir, Western 
Tibet, Baltistan, Gilgit. With Map and Illus- 
vations, 3s. 6d. 


NANSEN (F.) 


THE FIRST CROSSING OF GREENLAND. 
With 142 Illustrations anda Map. 3s. 6d 


STEPHEN (Sir LESLIE) 
THE PLAY GROUND OF EUROPE (The Alpe) 


With 4 Illustrations. 3s. 


TYNDALL (JOHN) 
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61 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 
HOURS OF arg IN THE ALPS. With 
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History. 
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| 
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STORY OF CREATION: a Plain Account of 
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BAGEHOT (W.) 
| LITERARY STUDIES. 3 vols. 3s. 6d. each. 


BECKER (W. A.) 


CH or, Illustrations of the Private 
Life of the Ancient Greeks, With 25 
Illustrations. 3s. 


GALLUS; or, Roman Seenes in the “ty of 
Augustus. With 26 Illustrations. 3s. 


_CONYBEARE (Rev. W. J.) and 
_HOWSON (Very Rev. J. S.) 


LIFE AND EPISTLES OF ST. PAUL. With 
46 Illustrations. 3s, 6d. 


HAGGARD (H. R.) 
A YEAR. With 36 Illustrations. 
3s. Od. 


JEFFERIES (R.) 
| FIELD AND HEDGEROW. With Portrait, 3s. od. 
RED DEER. With 17 Illustrations, 3s. 6d. 
THE STORY OF MY HEART. 3s. 6d. 
THE TOLERS OF THE FIELD. With Portrait. 
3s 
WOOD MAGIC: a Fpbie. With Frontispiece 


and Vignette. 3s. 
LANG (A,) 
CUSTOM AND MYTH. 6d. 
MYTH, RITUAL AND RELIGION. 2 vols. 7s. 
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| MORRIS (WILLIAM) 
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BAGEHOT (W.) 
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The Saturdav Review. 


19 August, 1911 


THE STANDARD BOOKS ON BRIDGE. 
“Saturday” Bridge 


That the popularity of Bridge is as great as ever 
is proved by the continuous steady demand for 
this book, now in its 1oth Thousand. 

5s. net, or post free 5s. 3d. 


“Saturday” 
Auction Bridge. 


By HELLESPONT. 


That Auction Bridge appeals to certain tempera- 
ments more strongly than ordinary Bridge is 
unquestioned. The subtleties of the game are 
set forth in the simplest way by Hellespont. 

3s. Gd. net, or post free 3s. 9d. 


Inferences at Bridge. 
By W. DALTON. 


There are many players who, whilst familiar with 
the general principles of the game, never dream 
of drawing even the most simple inference from 
what they see. To them this book should be of 
great assistance. 


1s. net, or post free 1s. 1id. 


THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, LTD. 
1o King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


“What is in the BYSTANDER 
this week ? ” 


is now the recognised salutation in 
Society, Political, and Social circles, 
Its handy size, its bright, topical 
pictures, its pungent paragraphs all 
combine to make THE BYSTANDER 
the most popular paper of its class, 
if, indeed, it may not be accurately 
described as a class of itself. 


Out every Wednesday. Price Gd. 


OrrFices: TALLis House, TALLIS STREET, LONDON, E.C, 


THINGS JAPANESE, 


Political, Commercial, and Social, are of great interest to 

many business men in Great Britain. The latest Political 

News, the best Commercial Information, and the most 

interesting General News and Special Articles appear in 
the 


JAPAN WEEKLY CHRONICLE, 


Published in Kobe every Thursday, and delivered in 

England by post, vid Siberia, in 17 days. The Japan 

Weekly Chronicle consists of 42 pages, slightly larger than 

those of the Saturday Review, and is published at 25 sen 

per copy (6d.). Post free for 12 months, Yen 13 (26s), 

Subscriptions and advertisements received at the London 
Office, 131 Fleet Street, E.C. 


The 


Eye-Witness 


EDITED BY 


HILAIRE BELLOC. 


Contents of No. 9, Thursday, August 17th. 


Two Srrikes, 1889-1911. 

CoMMENTS OF THE WEEK. 

ForREIGN AFFAIRS: In Peril of Surrender. 

THE PRICE, 

THE Foop Supp y. 

THE CONVERSATIONS OF Mr. BAILEY: VII.—Mr. Bailey 
and Bradshaw. By H. B. 

AFTER HOME RULE: II.—The Group System in Action. 
By L. J. McQ. 

AN OPEN LETTER TO AN IDIOT. 

Sic Vos Non VosIs. 

BALLADES URBANE: IX.—A Ballade of Great Rivers. 

ANTIQUAM EXQUIRITE MATREM. A. T. Quiller Couch. 

THE WILL OF THE PEOPLE. 

Cowes WEEK. By Walter Stewart. 


By ‘ Junius.” 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
REVIEWS: 
Montaigne. Desmond McCarthy. 


Mr. Figsis’ Poems. Charles Granville, 
Wha: is the State. 

Wacer Colour. 

Ladies’ Whose Bright Eyes. 


The House of Many Voices. 


SIXPENCE WEEKLY. 
AT ALL BOOKSTALLS AND NEWSAGENTS. 


PUBLISHING OFFICE: 10 JOHN STREET, ADELPHI, W.C. 
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DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS, 


Nothing better could be wished for." —British Weekly, 
** Far superior to ordinary guides.”"—Daily Chronicle. 


Visitors to London (and Residents) should use 


DARLINGTON’S 


‘* Very emphatically tops them all.’ —Daily Graphic. 


LO N D N A brilliant book.” —Tiwees. 


** Particularly good.”— Academy 
By E. C. COOK and 
AND T. COOK, M.A. 


ENVIRONS. 


The best handbook to London ever issued.” —Liverfool Daily Post. 


5th Edition Revis:d, 6s. 
30 Maps and Plans, 
8o Illustrations. 


Itlus. Maps and Plans, ss. too Illus. Maps and Plans, ss. 
NORTH WALES. DEVON AND CORNWALL 
50 Illustrations, 6 Maps, 2s. 6d. , 
NORTH DEVON AND NORTH CORNWALL. 


so Illustrations, 6 Maps, 2s. 6d. 


SOUTH DEVON AND SOUTH CORNWALL. 


1/-, THE HOTELS OF THE WORLD. 
A Handbook to the Leading Hotels throughout the World. 


Visitors to Edinburgh, Brighton, Eastbourne, Hastings, St. 
Leonards, Worthing, Bournemouth, Exeter, Torquay, Paignton, 
Exmouth, Sidmouth, Teignmouth, Dawlish, Plymouth, Dartmouth, 
Dartmoor, Exmoor, Falmouth, The Lizard, Penzance, Land’s End, 
Scilly Isles, St. Ives, Newquay, Tintagel, Clovelly, Ilfracombe, 
Lynton, Minehead, Bideford, Wye Valley, Severn Valley, Bath, 
Weston-super-Mare, Malvern, Hereford, Worcester, Gloucester, 
Cheltenham, Llandrindod, Brecon, Ross, Tintern, Llangollen, 
Aberystwyth, Towyn, Barmouth, Dolgelly, Harlech, 
Pwllheli, Liandudno, Rhyl, Conway, Colwyn Bay, Penmaenmawr, 
Lilanfairfechan, Bangor, Carnarvon, Beddgelert, Snowdon, Fes- 
tintog, Trefriw, Bettws-y-Coed, Buxton, Matlock, The Peak, 
Norwich, Yarmouth, Lowestoft, Norfolk Broads, Isle of Wight, and 
Channel! Islands should use 


DARLINCTON’S HANDBOOKS, 1/- cach. 
Post free from Darlington & Co., Liangollen. 
LLANGOLLEN: DARLINGTON & CO. 
Lonpon: SIMPKINS. 

Paris and New York: BRENTANO’S. 

The Railway Bookstalis and all Bookselle 
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19 August, IgII 


The Saturday Review. 


THE WHOLE ART 
RUBBER GROWING. 


W. WICHERLEY, F.R.H.S. 


(Illustrated by Photographs specially taken by the Author.) 


CONTENTS. 
CHAPTER 
I.—INTRopucToRY: Early Experiments in Plantation and 
Tapping. 


Il.—Trees CounT—HEVEA BRASILIENSIS: A Tanta- 
lising Puzzle— Hevea Rivals — Diseases — Machinery — 
Inconsistencies—Remarkable Growths— Hints to Planters. 


III.—HEVEA BRASILIENSIS: Tapping Systems— Important Dis- 
coveries. 


IV.—HEVEA BRASILIENSIS: Preparing a Clearing—Close and 
Wide Planting—The Effect of Wind—Holing and Weeding 
— Manuring. 


V.—TREEs THAT CouNT—MANIHOT GLAzIoviI: Flourishing 
in Alien Lands—The Manihot at Home—A Tree for the 
Enterprising Planter—Treating the Seed—Sowing—The 


Young Tree—No Interplanting—How and When to Tap. 


VI.—MANIHOT GLazioviI: Tapping Freaks— Propagation in 
India, East Africa and Elsewhere—Experiments—The 
West Indies, Hawaii, and Ceylon—Peculiar Habits of 
the Manihot—Propagation and Rate of Growth— Value to 
the Manufacturer. 


VII.—ManiHor GLaziovit: Sovereignty of Plantation Rubber— 
Planting and Environment—Tapping Methods. 


VIII.—Trees THaT CountT—TueE Ficus: The Rubber Tree of 
the East — Age for Tapping — Value of the Latex — An 
Epiphyte — The Seed-Growth — In Plantations— Uncer- 
tainty of Yield—Habits in Various Lands. 


IX.—-Trees THat Counr—CAasTILLOA ELASTICA: The 
Despised Darien — Castilloa Elastica Compared with 
Hevea—Character of Latex—Method of Tapping. 


X.—TREES THAT CouNT—FuntTuMIA ELasTica: A Tragic 
Story—Purely an African Species—A Forest Autocrat— 
Ruthless Native Action—Prospects and Acclimatisation. 


XI.—Trees THAT CouNT—THE NEW MANIHOTS: (a) M. 
Dichotoma ; (b) M. Piauhyensis; (c) M. Heptaphylla. 


XII,—INTERPLANTING : The Catch Crop — The Chinese and 
Tapioca—Disappointments—The Value of Tapioca Land 
—Gambier, Coffee, Pepper, Cotton, Pineapples, Coconuts, 
Tea—What Experience Teaches. 


XIIIL—AssIMILATIVE AND SECONDARY RuBBERS : Guayule— 
Jelutong—The Landolphias—Palo Amarillo—Ecanda or 
B’tinga—Blikrodea Tonkinensis—Mangabeira. 


XIV.—CLEARING AND PLANTING Forest LANDS: Cost of Laying 
out Estates—(1) Hevea Brasiliensis—(2) Manihot Glaziovii. 


XV.—FuTuRE Prospects : Demand for Rubber — Possible 
Plantation Production—Planting Must Continue. 


XVI.—Tue Soya BEAN—A Chance for the Capitalist. 


REVIEWS. 


The Financial News says :—‘‘ There is ample room for an authori- 
tative work such as this. The character of Mr. Wicherley’s work wil] 
be familiar to readers of his excellent articles, which have appeared in 
the Rubber World for some months past. The book forms a valuable 
addition to the literature of rubber planting, and will be read with as 
deep interest by the experienced planter as by the rubber shareholder.” 


The Financier says:—‘‘We weRome with sincere pleasure any 
competent trustworthy extraneous aid which may come our way, and 
when this aid consists of a volume such as that which Mr. W. 
Wicherley’s publishers have been good enough to forward us for 
review, we incline to express our gratitude to him and to them in terms 
which, if adequately expressed, might savour of the fulsome. His book 
unquestionably must be regarded as one of the books that count in planta- 
tion rubber literature, and those who dissent from some of his views and 
conclusions will be among the first to admit the honesty of purpose 
which actuated the author in setting his opinions forth in the form he 


has done. No one, however well informed he may be, can read ‘ The ~ 


Whole Art of Rubber Growing’ without feeling that he has in some 
way increased his knowledge, and to those whose information con- 
cerning the industry and its developments, to say nothing, perhaps, 
of its potentialities when considered on sane lines, is of a lesser order, 
the volume, judiciously consulted, should prove an invaluable vade- 
mecum. We might add that the numerous illustrations with which 
the text is interspersed are illustrations in the right meaning of the 
word, representing as they do reproductions for the most part of 
absolutely unique photographs taken by the author.” 


The Financial Times says:—‘ Its lack of technicality and the 
excellent use made of the illustrations should ensure its popularity.” 


Industrial Notes and Queries says:—‘‘ Every Rubber investor 
should possess a copy.” 


Liverpool Daily Post says:—‘‘ As Investors and Shareholders, a 


large proportion of the public is concerned in the production of Rubber., 


These will do well to read Mr. Wicherley’s little book.” 


London and China Telegraph says :—** A very useful manual. . « 
An intéresting and useful publication, with some enlightening photo- 
graphs, and it will well repay careful perusal.” 


The Home and Colonial Mail says :—‘‘ An admirable hand-book 
and guide. . . . Will be widely appreciated.” 


5s. net, or post free 5s. 3d. direct from 


THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING CO., Ltd., 10b King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


To be had in the United States from J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Philiadelphia. 
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The Saturday Review. 


tg August, rort 


THE “IMPERIAL” EDITION 


The WORKS GEORGE MEREDITH 


THE GRESHAM PUBLISHING COMPANY beg to announce the issue of 
a complete and uniform Library Edition of the works of George Meredith. 
Bound in half-morocco, and comprising 19 volumes. 


It has long been the desire of the Gresham Publishing | 
Company, who have already successfully issued Library Editions | 
of Scott, Dickens, and the Brontés, to place at the disposal of 
the Public an equally praiseworthy edition of the works of the 
great master fiction writer of the latter half of the nineteenth 
century. 

After protracted negotiations with the owners of Meredith’s 


List of the 


copyrights such an edition is now an accomplished fact, but the 
contractis limited and therefore early application is necessary 
by those who wish to take advantage of the opportunity. All 
readers of THE SATURDAY REVIEW are invited to send for 
the descriptive booklet prepared by the Publishers, giving at 


_ more length than is here possible particulars of price, terms of 


payment, Xc. 


Volumes. 


THE SHAVING OF SHAGPAT THE EGOIST: A COMEDY OF 


THE ORDEAL OF RICHARD 
FEVEREL 
EVAN HARRINGTON | 
SANDRA BELLONI | 
VITTORIA | 
RHODA FLEMING 
THE ADVENTURES OF | 
HARRY RICHMOND | 
BEAUCHAMP’S CAREER | 
SHORT STORIES | 
THE TRAGIC COMEDIANS 


Meredith’s novels and poems provide reading for all tastes, 
The scholar will revel in Meredith’s epigrams, the philosopher 
will find his books a stimulating tonic, and the general reader 
will appreciate his strong characterisation. It is generally 
conceded that no author since Shakespeare has displayed such 
a delicate and profound mastery of female character, and such 
a worderful power of portraying it. The novels comprise, to © 
quote a reviewer, ‘* fiction of the freshest, the rarest, the most 
vigorous and wholesome type, compact of wit, passion, 
character, humour, sex, of living speech and consummate | 
portraiture.” 


NARRATIVE 


DIANA OF THE CROSSWAYS 


ONE OF OUR CONQUERORS 


LORD ORMONT AND UHIS 


AMINTA 


THE AMAZING MARRIAGE 


CELT AND SAXON 
AN ESSAY ON THE USE OF 
THE COMIC SPIRIT 


POEMS. Vol. 1 
POEMS. Vol. 2 


Tke works 0 such a many-sided personality as George 
Meredith, containing the thoughts of one of the greatest brains 
of the last half of the nineteenth century, should be on the 
shelves of every Library. The Library housed in many rooms 
and the Library limited to but a few favourite authors is equally 
incomplete without an Edition of Meredith; and it should be 
an edition the possession of which can be regarded with pride; 
a complete uniform edition, calculated to stand constant use 
for many years with but little sign of wear and tear. In short, 
THE IMPERIAL EDITION. 


It may be objected that such an exquisite Edition must be too expensive for all 
with limited incomes. However weighty this objection may be as touching 
other Editions, emphatically it does not apply to THE IMPERIAL, which, in 


spite of the fact that each book is a 


copyright work, is published at an ex- — 
tremely low price, and in addition is 
THE ONLY EDITION OF MEREDITH 
OBTAINABLE ON VERY SPECIAL 
TERMS. The full set of 19 volumes in — 
their beautiful half-morocco binding, | 
with plate sunk photogravure frontis-_ 
pieces, will be forwarded carriage paid 
to any address in the United Kingdom — 
on receipt of a nominal payment, the > 
balance being forwarded monthly in 
equally small amounts. 


DESCRIPTIVE BOOKLET 
Making a really delightful 
brochure, post free. 


: Tothe GresHam PusiisHinc Company, 


34-5 Southampton Street Strand, London, W.C. 
Please send me, post free, the Descriptive Booklet relating to The 
Imperial Edition of Meredith's works, together with particulars of price 
and terms of payment. 


Address 


SRe 
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19 August, IQII 


The Saturday Review. 


—_ 


NEW EDITION, 3/6 NET. 


EMORIES OF GARDENS. 


By ALEX. INNES SHAND. 


ith a Memoir by Sir RowLanpD BLENNERHASSETT. 


Two charming Plates in Colours, 
Two Portraits and other Illustrations. 


All who love gossip about old-world travel, water- 
ways, gardens, fashions, and sport should secure 
a copy of the New and Cheaper Edition of 


MEMORIES OF GARDENS. 


3s. 6d. net. Originally published at ios. 6d. net. 


A delightful gift-book. The New Edition in all 
except the cover is practically identical with the old, 
and is one-third the price. 


The Scotsman says : ‘‘ Lovers of nature and of sport 
will welcome a new and cheaper edition of A, Innes 
Shand’s ‘ Memories of Gardens.’ Mr. Shand was one 
of our best and most lucid writers on these subjects. 
The book is beautifully illustrated and clearly printed. 
Itis in every sense an artistic production.” 


Order of your bookseller, or direct from the Office, 
3s. 10d. post free. 
THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING CO., 
10 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


THE USEFUL 
KNOWLEDGE SERIES. 


A series of popular manuals on scientific subjects, written by specialists 
and containing just the information a well-read man should know. 
Each topic is treated exhaustively, yet the story is told so simply, so 
clearly, that you are fascinated and enthralled as one after another of the 
mysteries of modern science is revealed. The volumes are charmingly 
bound in stiff boards, beautifully printed, and splendidly illustrated. 


New Edition, with new Preface, 
just added, 1/- net. 


THE STORY of the EMPIRE 


By EDWARD SALMON 


OTHER VOLUMES PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED. 


THE STORY OF THE SOLAR. SYSTEM. 
B. RAWLINGS, F. Cuampers, F.R.A.S. 
BL LIFE. G. Linpsay. ioe. By W. B. Pycrarr. 
LAN F.c.s. THE PAST AGES. 
BCLIPSES.” . G. Seexey, F.G.S. 
Cuamoers, F.R.A.S. he CHEMICAL ELEMENTS. 
mEcTRICITY: By J. Munro. . Pattison Murr, M.A. 
EXTINCT CIVILISATION OF THE 
WILD. FLOWERS F.R.A.S. R. E. ANDERSON, M.A. 
PRIMITIVE MAN. Pror. Haustow. By G. F. Cuambers, F.R.A.S. 
Epwarp » THE MIND. 
GERM LIFE : BACTERIA. j | By Pror. J. M. BALpwin. 
ONN. FOREST STREAM. 

J, y James Ropway, F.L.S. 

STORY 0 GEOGRAPHICAL ATERHOUSE. 
DISCOVERY. THE RELIGIONS oF Ta WORLD. 
APIECE OF C D. Price, F.G.S. 

By Martin, F.G.S.| PLANT we Grant ALLEN. 


Profusely Illustrated. Price is. net each (postage 2d. extra). 


HODDER & STOUGHTON, Publishers, LONDON, E.C. 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW is procurable at any 
of the following Continental Towns. In the event 
of difficulty at other Towns, the publisher would 
be glad to be informed. 
AUSTRIA. 
FRANZENSBAD: Librairie Windrisch. MARIENBAD : E. A. 
Gotz, Library. 
BELGIUM AND HOLLAND. 
ANTWERP : O. Forst, 69 Place de Meir ; J. Mertens, 5 Avenue 


de Keyser. BRUSSELS : Librairie Dechenne, 20 rue du 

Persil. ROTTERDAM : Nederlandsche Kiosken and Kiosques. 
FRANCE. 

BIARRITZ: VV. Tugague, 16 rue Gambetta. DIEPPE: 


D. Colliard, 16 rue dela Barre. MARSEILLES : Mme. Monnier, 
Kiosque No. 12 Allée de Meilhan. MONTE CARLO: Mme. 
Sinet, Library. NICE: Librairie Escoffier, h. Masséna ; 
Ayme, 51 Avenue de la Gare. PARIS: F. Tennant Pain, 
18 rue Favart; The Galignani Library, 224 Rue de Rivoli; 
W. H. Smith & Son, 248 Rue de Rivoli ; Brentano’s Library, 
37 Ave. de l’Opéra; Librairie Timotie, 14 rue Castiglione, and 
the principal Libraries, Kiosques and Railway Stations. TROU- 
VILLE: Mme. Leclerc, 56 rue des Bains. 


GERMANY. 


BERLIN: Georg Stilke, 72 & 74 Dorotheenstrasse. COLOGNE: 
F. G. Schmitz, Hohestrasse. FRANKFORT : J. Vaternahm, 
Hauptpersonenbahnhof. HAMBURG: J. W. Basedow, 19/21 
Brodschrangen. HOMBURG: F. Schick, Library. HEIDEL- 
BERG: H. Ruhlmann, 9 Leo Idstrasse. STUTTGART : 
Konrad Wittwer, Hauptpersonenbahnhof. 


ITALY. 


FLORENCE: B. Seeber, 20 via Tournabuoni. MILANO: 
Paolo Marco, Stazione Centralee NAPLES: Detken & Rochol, 
Piazza Plebiscito. ROME: Luigi Piale, Piazza di.Spagna. 
TURIN: Cerallo Maddalene, Piazza Carlo Felice. 


SWITZERLAND. 


BALE: Festersen & C'*., Library and Kiosques. BERNE: 
Gustav Frey, Library. GENEVA: Naville & Co., 6/8 rue 
Pecolat. LAUSANNE: Th. Roussy, Rue du Bourg, 
LUCERNE: A. Gebhardt, Library. MONTREUX: C. B, 
Faist, Library. ST. MORITZ BAD.: C. B. Faist, Library. 
VEVEY : Jules Berndt, Library. 


SPAIN AND PORTUGAL, 


BARCELONA : Louis Berge, 7 Rambla Estudios. LISBON: 
A. R. Galvao, 18 Praga de Terceira. 

NORWAY AND SWEDEN. 
BERGEN: F. Beyer, 2 Strandgaden. CHRISTIANIA: 


B. Narvessen, 2 Stortingsgaden. 


RUBBER WORLD 


ONE PENNY WEEKLY. 


THIS WEEK’S ISSUE CONTAINS:— 


THE ESTIMATION OF RESIN IN RAW 
RUBBER. By H. E. Potts, M.Sc. 


THE PROSPECTS OF A BOOMLET. 


SPECIAL INTERVIEW WITH 
Mr. B. L. SEATON WINTON. 


DIVIDEND POSSIBILITIES OF 
MOUNT AUSTIN. 


THE SYNTHETIC TEST. 


10 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
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NEW 


JUST READY. 


A powerful new novel by the author of ‘‘The Husband's 
Story.” 


THE GRAIN OF DUST. 
By DAVID GRAHAM PHILLIPS. 


The story of the love of a successful young lawyer for a little 
typist : a love which becomes a grain of dust in the eye of the 
masterful lover. 


THE BOLTED DOOR. 
By GEORGE GIBBS. 6s. 


The hero and heroine are forced into marriage by the 
will of an eccentric millionaire, and the bolted door in question is 
the barrier between them. A dramatic, appealing and absorbing 
story. 


THE HOUSE OF THE SEVEN 


GABBLERS. 


By NINA L. DURYEA. 6s. 

This story relates the amusing adventures that befell some 
American girls who rented an ancient chateau near Paris. . ‘ 
Full of incident and charming people, and the dialogues are 
unusually witty and amusing. 


THE WOMAN HATERS. 


By JOSEPH C. LINCOLN, Author of * Cae 
Eri.” 


Another of Joseph C. Lincoln’s splendid stories. It abounds 
in lively incidents and contains much of that humour which makes 
the author’s work so popular. 


THE GIRL IN THE 


OTHER SEAT. 
By H. K. WEBSTER. 6s. 


Readers of ‘* The Whispering Man” will be glad to get a story 
by the same author that grips and interests from start to finish. 


THE BRAMBLE BUSH. 


By CAROLINE FULLER. 6s. 

A bright, lively and fascinating story of summer life with 
constant variety and many unusual situations. A truthful picture 
of the ideals, the ways of life, the joys and pleasures of Bohemian 
folk. 


THE MAN WITH AN 


HONEST FACE. 
By PAUL WELLS. 6s. 
A captivating romance of mysterious adventure. 


ALONG THE ANDES AND DOWN 
THE AMAZON. 


By H. J. MOZANS. Profusely illustrated. Cloth, gilt 

top, royal 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 

A companion volume to ‘‘ Up the Orinoco and Down the 
Magdalena.” Starting from Panama, Mr. Mozans journeyed to 
Eucador and thence to Peru, crossed the Andes to the Amazon, 
and continued his journey down the great waterway to the coast. 
His volume gives a vivid picture of one of the most interesting 
sections of South America. 


THE SUN. 


By C. G. ABBOTT. Cloth, 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 

An entirely new work, giving a clear account of our present 
knowledge of the sun, and dealing in detail with eclipses and 
outer solar envelopes, sun spots, instruments and methods of solar 
investigation, &c. 


WRITE FOR FULL AUTUMN LIST. 


D. APPLETON & CO., 
25 Bedford Street, London. 


A SELECTION FROM 


MR. ANDREW MELROSE’S 
LIST OF NEW AND SUCCESSFUL BOOKS. 


THE BIOLOGY of the SEASONS. 


By J. ARTHUR THOMSON, M.A., Author of ** Darwinism 
and Human Life” (3rd Edition), &c. With Illustrations from 
Paintings by William Smith ; reproduced by four-colour pro. 
cess. Med. Svo. tos. 6d. net. Second Edition at Press. 


The Daily Telegraph says: ‘‘ Professor J. Arthur Thomson has 
written in ‘The Biology of the Seasons’ a fascinating book. Though 
the author is a scientific man, he is one who has the supreme gift— 
first perhaps shown by Michael Faraday—of presenting his science 
with a charity and a literary charm which mark it off from ‘dry’ 
science.” 


THE HISTORIC CHRIST IN THE 
FAITH OF TO-DAY. 


By the Rev. F. W. GRIST. Demy 8vo. cloth, 1os. 6d. net. 


The Times says: ‘*Mr. Grist is a Jersey Clergyman whose 
first theological work should certainly attract attention. His wide 
study of modern criticism has resulted for him in a realisation with 
greater certainty and lucidity of the life of Christ on earth ; and he 
follows and discusses the incidents and periods of that Life, 
endeavouring to convey with remarkable fulness, candour, and 
ability his reconstructed conception of the world’s greatest, most 
loving, and Divine Teacher.” 

The Contemporary Review says: ‘* We gladly recommend this 
book, and think it should be placed in all theological and public 
libraries.” 


A FEW ACRES & A COTTAGE. 


By F. E. GREEN. With many charming _ illustrations, 

Crown 8vo. cloth. Price 3s. 6d. net. 

T.P.’s Weekly says: “ Mr. F. E. Green reveals the glorious 
difficulty, the passing failures and growing success which attend an 
earnest and practical endeavour to combine the life of agriculture 
and general culture.” 


CHEAPSIDE TO ARCADY. 
By ARTHUR SCAMMELL. Demy 8vo. cloth, §s. net. 


The Daily Chronicle says: ‘* Delightful essays ; scholarly, with 
a rich imagination, and a sense of colour that is always true.” 


SUCCESSFUL SIX SHILLING NOVELS 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “A MARRIAGE UNDER THE 
TERROR.” 


A LITTLE MORE THAN KIN. 
WENTWORTH. 3rd Edition. 


By PATRICIA 


MARY E. WALLER’S NEW NOVEL. 


FLAMSTED QUARRIES. by Mary E. 
WALLER. Author of the ‘* Woodcarver of ’Lympus.” 
Seventh English Edition. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ THE FAITH OF HIS FATHERS.” 
THE LONELY ROAD. bByA. E. Jacoms. 


OIL OF SPIKENARD. 


DAMPIER. 2nd. Ed. 


By E. M. Smitu- 


HEATHER AND PEAT. 
MARK RANSOM. 


FOLLOWING FEET. by E. Cuartes VIVIAN, 
Author of ‘* The Woman Tempted Me,” &c. 


THE PIECES OF SILVER. 


Author of ‘* The Priest’s Marriage.” 


By A. D. STEWART. 


By Munco THompson, 


By Nora VYNNE 


ANDREW MELROSE, 3 YORK ST., COVENT GARDEN, 
LONDON, W.C. 


Printed for the Proprietors by SportiswoopE & Co. Lrp., 5 New Street Sqnare, E.C., and Published by REGINALD WEBSTER PacrF, at the Office, 10 King Street, 
Covent Garden, in the Parish of St. Paul, inthe ounty of London.—Satusday, 19 August, 1911. 
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